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THE FALL OF HOCHELAGA: 
A STUDY OF POPULAR TRADITION. 


Whey, in the early autumn of 1535, the intrepid explorer, Jacques 
Cartier, with his little flotilla, recalling in number and dimensions 
the caravels of Columbus, made his doubtful and hazardous way up 
the great stream which his native guides knew as the River of 
Hochelaga, but which he renamed the St. Lawrence, he found the 
lands through which he passed occupied by tribes belonging to two 
distinct ethnic groups. These have been commonly known as the 
Algonkin (or Algonquin) and the Huron-Iroquois families. The 
latest scientific nomenclature makes them the Algonquian and Iro- 
quoian stocks. But, for the purpose of the present paper, it seems 
advisable to retain the older designations. 

From his guides, who were two Indians of the Huron-Iroquois 
race, that had accompanied him to France from an earlier voyage to 
the St. Lawrence Gulf, he learned that the regions along ‘he river, 
on both sides, from its mouth as far inland apparently as their know- 
ledge extended, belonged, according to the native notions, to three 
separate provinces or “lands” (terres). Nearest the gulf was the 
land of Saguenay, deriving its name from the great tributary stream 
which unites with the St. Lawrence about a hundred miles below 
Quebec. This territory was occupied, then as subsequently, by 
scattered bands of the Algonkin stock. Next came the province of 
“Canada” proper, that is to say, the land of the “Town,” for such 
is the well-known meaning of Canada in the Iroquoian language and 
all the allied idioms. This town was Stadaconé, a native village 
which stood near the site of what is now Quebec. It was the capi- 
tal or chief abode of Donnacona, the Great Lord (Agouhana) of the 
province. He himself, as his title indicates, was of the Huron-Iro- 
quois stock, though his people seem to have been in part of the 
Algonkin family. But he and they were alike subject to a much 
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mightier ruler, the great King and Lord (Roy et Seigneur) of Hocue- 
LAGA. 

This densely peopled and strongly fortified town, which occupied 
the site of what is now Montreal, was visited by Cartier, who has 
left us a vivid description of the place and its inhabitants. The 
path by which he approached it from the river led through a beau- 
tiful plain, shaded at first by a forest of stately oaks, to which suc- 
ceeded large and well-cultivated fields of maize. In the midst of 
these plains, rising near the foot of a lofty eminence which Cartier 
named the “ Royal Mount” (Mount Royal, now abridged to Montreal), 
the civic fortress presented the towering and formidable front which 
caused the early settlers of northern New York to give to the sim- 
ilar strongholds of their Iroquoian neighbors the name of “ castles.” 
The inclosing wall was composed of a triple row of tree-trunks, 
shaped and planted as palisades, and rising to the height of two 
lances’ length. The middle row was upright ; the inner and outer 
rows, inclining to this, were crossed at the top, and braced by hori- 
zontal beams, thus forming galleries, whence missiles could be 
showered upon an assailing force. Within the inclosure were fifty 
spacious houses, or rather barracks, some of them fifty yards long by 
fifteen in width, framed of wood, and covered with sheets of bark. 
Each house, divided into compartments, was the abode of several 
families ; and the whole population probably comprised between two 
and three thousand persons. But this number did not really indi- 
cate the defensive force which its ruler had at his command. The 
occupants of the fortress were merely a local garrison, which in 
case of need could soon be largely recruited from the neighboring 
country. For Hochelaga, as we learn from Cartier, was the capital 
of a considerable empire, embracing, besides the “Canadians ”’ of 
Stadaconé, “eight or nine other peoples along the great river.” 

In 1543, France, disturbed by civil commotions, withdrew from 
North America, and all efforts at exploration were intermitted. For 
nearly sixty years the names of those strange northern chiefdoms 
which Cartier had disclosed to the world remained unmentioned. It 
was not until 1598 that the Marquis de la Roche, a nobleman of 
Brittany, at length obtained from Henry IV. authority to resume 
the colonization of New France, and received with this authority 
' the grandiloquent title of “ Lieutenant-General of Canada, Hoche- 
laga, Newfoundland, Labrador, and the countries adjacent.” But 
five years later, when Champlain, who was to be the actual founder, 
made his way up the St. Lawrence to the seat of his future colony, 
he found, to his surprise, that Hochelaga, along with Stadaconé and 
its other subject towns, had disappeared entirely, leaving no trace 
of their existence. A few wandering Algonkins occupied, but 
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hardly pretended to possess, the country which had been the seat of 
this lost empire. They and their Huron allies from the Georgian 
Bay lived in a state of constant warfare with the confederate Iro- 
quoian nations, who held nearly the whole southern shore of the 
St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, and kept the tribes along the 
northern coast of that river and lake in perpetual alarm. It is nat- 
ural to inquire what had become of the great Hochelagan domin- 
ion, which had so strangely vanished, and had been replaced, as it 
seemed, by a still more formidable power on the southern side of 
the dividing waters. 

This is a question with which many historians, from Charlevoix 
to Parkman, have dealt, but to which no decisive answer has thus 
far been returned. It is evidently a question of no small impor- 
tance, historical as well as ethnological ; for it concerns the leading 
cause of the failure or success of French and British colonization 
in America. If, after the lapse of more than three centuries, we 
can succeed in answering it, there may be good hope of solving 
hereafter some other still more interesting and perplexing problems, 
such, for example, as the origin and fate of the Mound-builders and 
Cliff-dwellers, and the source and development of Mexican and 
Mayan civilization. 

In the present case the problem, it must be admitted, is compara- 
tively simple. Unless we make the very unlikely supposition that 
not only were Hochelaga and its subject towns totally destroyed, 
but their populations were completely exterminated, there are only 
two directions in which we can reasonably look for the offspring of 
these populations. The survivors either withdrew to the south side 
of their great river, and there united with, or, as some suppose, 
actually became, the Iroquois nations, or else they retired to the west 
and there joined, or, as some think, wholly composed, the Huron 
tribes whom Champlain found near the Georgian Bay. The ques- 
tion is thus narrowed down to two points: firstly, to which of these 
ancient divisions of the Huron-Iroquois family are the Hochelagan 
people to be traced; and secondly, by what hostile power was the 
overthrow of their state accomplished ? 

It might seem that the evidence of language alone should be suf- 
ficient to settle the first of these points. We have two vocabularies 
left us by Cartier, containing many of the common words by which 
the affiliations of language are determined. But unfortunately all 
that they enable us to prove is that the people of Cartier’s “ Land 
and Kingdom of Hochelaga and Canada” spoke a dialect of the 
Huron-Iroquois stock. Every attempt to find a specially close con- 
nection between this dialect and that of any other known branch of 
the stock has thus far proved a failure. The imperfections of Car- 
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tier’s orthography and the changes of time are quite sufficient to 
account for this result. 

In the absence of other evidence, we have to fall back upon that 
of tradition. It is only of late years, and especially since folk-lore 
has become a science, and is studied as such in connection with its 
sister science of comparative philology, that the value of this evi- 
dence has been fully understood. In the present case it has been 
found decisive. Several years ago, while engaged in studying the 
languages and history of the Canadian tribes, I visited the Wyan- 
dots of Anderdon, on the Detroit River, the last feeble remnant of 
the only tribe which retained in Canada the speech of the once 
famous and powerful Huron people. This ill-fated people, crushed 
by the Iroquois in the desperate struggle of which Parkman, in his 
volume on “The Jesuits in North America,” has given us a narra- 
tive of singular interest, fled at first to the far west, and took refuge 
for a time among their Algonkin friends, the Ojibways, on the 
shores and islands of Lakes Michigan and Superior. After a time, 
returning gradually eastward, they made their principal abode for a 
term on the island of Michilimackinac. Thence, at a later day, de- 
scending through Lakes Huron and St. Clair, they took possession 
of the fertile plains on both sides of the Detroit River, where the 
guns of Fort Pontchartrain and the presence of friendly Algonkin 
bands — Ojibways, Ottawas, and others — gave them hope of secu- 
rity against their persistent Iroquois enemies, The same distin- 
guished historian, in his “Conspiracy of Pontiac,” has described the 
remarkable predominance which the intellectual superiority of this 
people, even in their reduced condition, enabled them to maintain 
over the surrounding tribes. 

Finally, about the middle of the present century, the majority of 
the Wyandots, on both sides of the Detroit River, decided to remove 
to the southwest, under the auspices of the American government. 
There in the Indian Territory, and, singularly enough, on a tract 
directly adjoining the abode of an emigrant band of their ancient 
enemies, the Senecas, they have found what they may well hope to 
be a final refuge. It is interesting to know, as an evidence of their 
strongly conservative character, that, after so many wanderings and 
vicissitudes, they retain their ancient civic polity with so much vigor 
that Major Powell has been enabled, in a “Study of Wyandot Gov- 
ernment,” to reveal fully this remarkable system, and to clear up 
many mysteries which the intelligent and well-educated Franciscan 
and Jesuit missionaries, living in the Huron towns nearly three 
centuries ago, did not fully comprehend. 

A small number of the Wyandots, not exceeding seventy, but 
including a few persons of superior capacity, clung to their Canadian 
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homes, and remained on what was known as the Anderdon Reserve. 
From them, and especially from their chief, an elderly man of noble 
presence and marked intelligence, much information concerning the 
history, customs, and beliefs of the people and their ancestors was 
obtained. The chief bore in English the name of Joseph White, 
and in his own language the somewhat singular appellation of Man- 
dorong, or “ Unwilling.” The name, which he owed to the fancy of 
his parents, did not by any means indicate his disposition, which 
was peculiarly frank and genial. He assured me that the traditions 
of his people represented them as having dwelt originally in the 
east, near Quebec. He had once journeyed as far as that city, and 
had then visited the remnant of the Hurons at Lorette. These had 
ceased to make use of their ancient language in their ordinary 
speech, but they had not entirely forgotten it ; and they still retained 
the primitive traditions of their race. They took him, he said, toa 
mountain, and showed him the opening in its side from which the 
progenitors of their people emerged, when they first “came out of 
the ground.” This notion, which prevails in many countries, is 
commonly held to be a childish myth, born of a metaphor, through 
which, as in the case of the ancient Athenians, a people proclaim 
themselves to be the autochthones of a country. Further inquiry, 
however, has led to the opinion that the expression, with the result- 
ing myth, has had in many cases another and more intelligible origin. 
It indicated in the first instance simply that the people believed their 
ancestors to have come “from below,” that is, “ from down-stream,” 
or, in the case of an oceanic tribe, “from the leeward.” In the pres- 
ent case it probably showed that the Hurons of Quebec believed 
their progenitors to have ascended the St. Lawrence from an earlier 
abode nearer the Atlantic Ocean. 

Among other informants whom I consulted in my successive visits 
to Anderdon were two aged men, of considerable ability and some 
literary attainments, Alexander Clarke, the government interpreter, 
and his brother, Peter Dooyentate Clarke. They were sons of an 
English officer by an Indian mother, and had both received some 
schooling ; but they had spent their lives among the Indians, with 
whose ideas, customs, and legends they were thoroughly familiar. 
From Peter I received a small printed book, of which he claimed to 
be the author, and doubtless with truth, though he had evidently 
had the occasional aid of a more practised hand. It was published 
in 1870, by Hunter, Rose & Co., of Toronto, and bore the title of 
“Origin and Traditional History of the Wyandots, and Sketches 
of Other Indian Tribes of North America.” A careful perusal and 
some conversation with the author left no doubt that he had done 
his best to give a fair and correct report of the beliefs which pre- 
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vailed among his people respecting the events of their troubled his- 
tory. 

To make these clear it should be explained that the people to 
whom the French colonists gave, in their dialect, the nickname of 
Hurons, or “ Shock-heads,” from their mode of dressing their hair, 
were known among themselves, and to other tribes of the same race, 
as the “ Wandat,” a word which means simply “of one speech.” 
This name was corrupted by the English to Wyandot, and has now, 
except in literature and as a geographical expression, superseded 
the more euphonious French term. The modern Wyandots are 
mostly descended from a single Huron tribe, the only one which re- 
tained its organization when the confederacy was broken up by the 
Iroquois. This tribe, which originally dwelt apart from the others, 
in the hilly region about Nottawassaga Bay, was known to its allies 
and to the French as the Tionontatés, or “ People beyond the Moun- 
tains,” and more commonly to the traders as “ the Tobacco Nation” 
(Nation du Petun), froma choice variety of tobacco which they cul- 
tivated and sold. They had still another name, as will be hereafter 
mentioned. In various respects these Tionontatés bore to the other 
Huron tribes the same relation which the Caniengas (who are com- 
monly known by the nickname of Mohawks) bore to their fellow 
“nations” of the Iroquois confederacy. They were deemed the 
oldest in lineage and the highest in civil rank. Their head-chief 
surpassed in dignity all other chiefs. Their dialect was the source 
from which the dialects of all the other tribes of their branch were 
derived. This linguistic paternity and preéminenee of the Mohawk 
speech among the Iroquois dialects had been already made clear to 
me by a careful comparison of vocabularies and grammars. My 
inquiries on the Anderdon Reserve brought out equally convincing 
evidence of the fact that the speech of the Tionontatés was the old- 
est in form, not only of the Huron dialects, but of all the Huron- 
Iroquois languages. It alone, with the doubtful exception of the 
Cherokee (which bears marks of being a “ mixed language”), has 
retained a labial articulation, the, which, with all other labials, the 
remaining idioms of that stock have lost. 

Of the persistence of ancient names and beliefs in this Huron 
sept I found remarkable evidence in a story related to me by Chief 
Mandorong, and confirmed in a singular and unexpected manner 
from various other quarters. This story, which may be entitled 
“The Legend of King Sastaretsi,” is given in my note-book as fol- 
lows :— 

“In very ancient times the Hurons (or Wandat) had a great king 
or head-chief, named Sastaretsi. They were then living in the far east, 
near Quebec, where their forefathers first came out of the ground. 
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The king told them that they must go to the west, in a certain direc- 
tion, which he pointed out. He warned them, moreover, that this 
would not be the end of their wanderings. He instructed them that 
when he died they should make an oaken image resembling him, 
should clothe it in his attire, and place it upright at the head of his 
grave, looking toward the sunrise. When the sunlight should fall 
upon it, they would see the image turn and look in the direction in 
which they were to go. 

“ King Sastaretsi went with his people in their westward journey 
as far as Lake Huron, and died there. But he had time before his 
death to draw, on a strip of birch bark, by way of further guidance, 
an outline of the course which they were to pursue, to reach the 
country in which they were finally to dwell. They were to pass 
southward down Lake Huron, and were to continue on until they 
came to a place where the water narrowed to a river, and this river 
then turned and entered another great lake. 

“When he died they fulfilled his commands. They made an im- 
age of oak, exactly resembling their dead king, clothed it in his dress 
of deerskin, adorned the head with plumes, and painted the face like 
the face of achief. They set up this image at the head of the grave, 
planting it firmly between two strong pieces of timber, its face 
turned to the east. Allthe people then stood silently around it in 
the early dawn. When the rays of the rising sun shone upon it, 
they saw the image turn with such power that the strong timbers 
between which it was planted groaned and trembled as it moved. It 
stayed at length, with its face looking to the south, in the precise 
direction in which the chief had instructed them to go. Thus his 
word was fulfilled, and any hesitation which the people had felt 
about following his injunctions was removed. 

“ A chosen party, comprising about a dozen of their best warriors, 
was first sent out in canoes, with the birch-bark map, to follow its 
tracings and examine the country. They pursued their course down 
Lake Huron, and through the River and Lake St. Clair, till they 
came to where the stream narrowed, at what is now Detroit ; then 
advancing further they came, after a brief course, to the broad ex- 
panse of Lake Erie. Returning to the narrow stream at Detroit, 
they said: ‘This is the place which King Sastaretsi meant to be 
the home of our nation.” Then they went back to their people, 
who, on hearing their report, all embarked together in their canoes 
and passed southward down the lake, and finally took up their abode 
in the country about Detroit, which they were to possess as long as 
they remained a nation. The image of King Sastaretsi was left 
standing by his grave in the far north, and perhaps it is there to this 
day.” 
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It will be observed that in this narrative “ King Sastaretsi” is de- 
scribed as leading the Hurons in their migration from the east, and 
as dying just before their return from the northwest to the vicinity 
of Lake Erie. The time which elapsed between these two events 
cannot have been less thanacentury. This portion of the legend, 
at first perplexing, is explained in a singular and unexpected manner 
by a passage in the well-known work (“New Voyages to North 
America’’) of the French traveller, Baron La Honton, whose de- 
scriptions of New France in the period between the years 1683 and 
1694 contain the results of much inquiry and acute observation. 
“The leader of the nation of Hurons,” he tells us, “is called Sas- 
taretsi. The name,” he adds, “has been kept up by descent for 
seven or eight hundred years, and is likely to continue to future 
ages.” This practice of keeping up the name of a chief by succes- 
sion seems to have been common among the tribes of the Huron- 
Iroquois stock. The names of the fifty chiefs who formed the Iro- 
quois league have been thus preserved for more than four hundred 
years. The Sastaretsi who led his people from the St. Lawrence to 
Lake Huron was the predecessor of his namesake whose dying 
injunctions induced them, after their overthrow and expulsion by 
the Iroquois, to take refuge about the French forts at Detroit and 
in northern Ohio. 

It is a curious and noticeable fact, however, that neither the Iro- 
quois nor the French are mentioned in this story, nor is any reason 
given either for the departure of the Hurons from their original 
home near Quebec, nor for their return from the northwest to the 
neighborhood of Detroit. The pride of the Indian character refused 
to admit that their wanderings were determined by any power be- 
yond their own will and the influence of their chief. 

The story of the image is probably true in its main incidents, 
though tradition has added some marvellous details. It was natural 
that the French, after they had established their forts in Michigan 
and Ohio, should desire to have the aid of their Indian allies in 
defending them against the Iroquois and the English. This project 
would involve the removal of the Hurons from their asylum in the 
far north to the perilous vicinity of their powerful and dreaded foes. 
While the leaders might be persuaded, by the arguments and solici- 
tations of their French friends, to take this risk, the majority of the 
people may have been unwilling to abandon their secure retreat and 
their cultivated fields. To overcome this hesitation, it would be nat- 
ural also for the chiefs to employ some artifice. Of this species of 
management, to which the leading men among the Hurons and Iro- 
quois were wont to resort in dealing with their self-willed but credu- 
lous people, many curious and amusing examples are related by the 
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early missionaries. In the present instance, it would seem that an 
appeal was made to the reverence with which the memory of their 
deceased head-chief was regarded. A rude image of him was set 
up with much formality, and a report was circulated of a death-bed 
prediction made by him concerning it. Early in the morning after 
its erection the image was found to have preternaturally changed its 
position, and to be gazing in the direction in which the great chief, 
in his lifetime, had desired that his people should go. This moni- 
tion from the dead was effectual, and the emigration at once took 
place. The legend, as told in after times, assumed naturally a more 
lively and striking cast ; but in its leading outlines it is intelligible 
and credible enough. Its chief interest, however, resides in the fact 
that it proves beyond question the existence of a belief among the 
Wyandots of the present day that their ancestors came to the west, 
at no very distant period, from the vicinity of Quebec. 

The casual references which are made to this subject in the Jesuit 
“Relations” deserve to be noticed. In general the missionaries, 
while describing with much particularity the customs and religious 
rites of the Indians, and in fact every matter which seemed to have 
any bearing on the work of their conversion, took no pains to record 
any facts relating to the early history of the tribes. Only a casual 
allusion apprises us that the former residence of the Hurons near 
the coast was spoken of among them as a well-known fact. The 
“Relations” for 1636 contain a full and detailed account of the 
Huron nation by Brebeuf, —an admirable work, from which our 
knowledge of that people in their primitive state is chiefly drawn. 
In speaking of their festivities, he ascribes the origin of some of 
their dances to the teaching of a certain being, “ rather a giant than 
a man,” whom the people encountered at the time when they lived 
by the seaside (lors gu’ils habitoient sur le bord de la mer). 

The other allusion seems, at the first glance, to bear a different 
interpretation. It has been quoted by Gallatin and others as afford- 
ing evidence that the people whom Cartier encountered on the St. 
Lawrence were Iroquois; but a careful consideration of the facts, 
in the light of recent information, shows that this inference cannot 
properly be drawn from it. Father Le Jeune writes from the vicin- 
ity of Quebec in 1636: “I have often sailed from Quebec to Three 
Rivers. The country is fine and very attractive. The Indians 
showed me some places where the Iroquois formerly cultivated the 
land.” These Indians were of the Algonkin race, and their state- 
ment, which we need not question, merely shows that their immediate 
predecessors in that locality were Iroquois. If, as the traditions of 
the Hurons affirm, the flight of their ancestors from their eastern 
abode was caused by the attacks of the Iroquois, we may be certain 
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that these conquerors did not leave the deserted country vacant. 
Their first proceeding would be to assume possession of it, and to 
plant colonies at favorable points. This was their custom in all 
their conquests. An Iroquois colony was thus established at Sha- 
mokin, now Sunbury, in Pennsylvania, after the Delawares were sub- 
dued ; and other settlements secured the territories which the con- 
federacy acquired in northern Ohio. Thus it would seem probable 
that, after the flight of the Hurons, the Iroquois held their lands 
along the northern bank of the St. Lawrence for a considerable 
time. At length, however, the annoyance and loss from the inces- 
sant attacks of the surrounding Algonkins became so intolerable as 
to make these distant outposts not worth keeping. Their abandon- 
ment apparently did not long precede the arrival of Champlain, who, 
as is well known, found the Hurons and the Algonkins united in 
strict alliance, and engaged in a deadly warfare with the Iroquois. 
On another occasion, Chief Mandorong gave me an account of the 
origin of the war between the Hurons and the Iroquois, which caused 
his people to leave their eastern abode. The two communities were 
living near each other, beside the mountain from which their ances- 
tors had issued. They dwelt on opposite sides of the mountain, and 
apparently of the river, though the latter point was left in some 
obscurity in the narrative. To prevent differences, the chiefs had 
forbidden the people of the two tribes to intermarry. An Iroquois 
warrior at length transgressed this interdict, and married a Huron 
woman She incurred his anger by some misconduct, and was killed 
by him. The chiefs of the two tribes held a conference, and agreed 
that, as she seemed to have merited her fate, her husband should go 
unpunished. This decision, however, did not satisfy her kinsmen. 
One of them went secretly into the country of the Iroquois, and killed 
a man of that people. Thereupon a war arose between the two 
nations. Many conflicts took place, in which the Hurons generally 
had the best. At last, however, by an act of treachery, the Iroquois 
got possession of the Huron town during a truce, when the men 
were absent from it, holding a council elsewhere, and killed all the 
women and children. When the Huron warriors returned and found 
their wives and children massacred, their grief and wrath knew no 
bounds. They pursued and overtook the murderers (as the chief 
affirmed) and slew them to the last man. They then quitted the 
mountain near Quebec, and scattered themselves over the country. 
This statement may be taken as sufficient evidence that what they 
had suffered was really an overwhelming defeat. That this was the 
belief of the chief was evident from what he immediately added, — 
that there were some families which had not been included in the 
massacre, having been in the woods, hunting or otherwise engaged, 
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at the time, and from them all the Wyandots are descended. He 
further said that the missionaries were in the country at the time 
of the final dispersion, though not at the beginning of the war. It 
was evident that he looked upon the war as a secular strife, which 
began in early times in the far east, and was fought out through 
many years and successive stages of westward flight and pursuit, 
until it culminated near Lake Huron in the terrible conflicts wit- 
nessed and recorded by the Jesuit missionaries, several of whom 
perished in its final agonies. If we wish to picture to ourselves the 
incidents which, at the outset of the war, preceded, accompanied, 
and followed the fall of Hochelaga, we have only to turn to the 
pages in which Parkman, in his work already referred to, has related 
the closing scenes of the same contest. 

The traditions preserved by Peter Clarke in his book accord in 
general with those related to me by Chief Joseph White, differing 
just enough to show that the two narratives are the independent tes- 
timonies of honest reporters. ‘“ From traditional accounts,” writes 
Clarke, “the Wyandots once inhabited a country northeastward 
from the mouth of the St. Lawrence, or somewhere along the gulf 
coast, before they ever met with the French or any European adven- 
turers.” Ata later period, “during the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century,” as he thinks, —though his chronology must be mainly 
conjectural, —a rupture took place between the Wyandots and the 
Iroquois (whom Clarke generally designates by the name of their 
largest tribe, the Senecas), “while they were peaceably sojourning 
together, in separate villages, within the vicinity of what is now Mon- 
treal.” “At this time,” he adds, “and back to an unknown period, 
the Iroquois and Wyandots had always dwelt in the same region, 
where their abodes and hunting-grounds were conterminous.” There 
are, he says, conflicting accounts of the cause which led to the quar- 
rel. “Some say that it commenced about a Seneca maiden and a 
chief's son.” The wrongs of the maiden led to the assassination of 
a Seneca chief by a Wyandot warrior. It is a curious fact, anda 
strong evidence of the truthfulness of the narrative, or at least of the 
narrators, that both Clarke and White admitted that their own people 
were in fault at the beginning of the war. The result is told alike 
in both narratives, but with more particularity by Clarke. The 
Wyandots “broke up their villages and journeyed westward,” until 
they reached Niagara. Here they remained a considerable time, 
and then “migrated northward to where the city of Toronto now 
stands.” Thence after a time, in fear of the Iroquois, they retreated 
still further to the north, until they reached Lake Huron. Here 
they found game abundant, and abode for many years. And here 
they were joined by a band of their own people, who had remained 
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on the Ottawa River. These doubtless composed that branch of 
the Huron nation which had separated from the Tionontatés on the 
overthrow of the Hochelagan dominion, and had retreated from 
Montreal up the Ottawa River. It was along this river that Cham- 
plain and the French missionaries followed the traces of these fugi- 
tives early in the seventeenth century. From this northern refuge 
on the Georgian Bay, Champlain, with a party of his soldiers, led a 
Huron army into the region south of Lake Ontario, on an expedi- 
tion against the Iroquois, which ended disastrously. Had the result 
been otherwise and the Iroquois been crushed, as the assailants ex- 
pected, the course of North American history would undoubtedly 
have been widely deflected. The attack of Champlain and his red- 
skin allies was soon terribly avenged by the Iroquois warriors, whose 
raids broke up the Huron towns, and kept back the French settle- 
ments for more than a century, while the English colonies were 
gathering strength. 

The flight of the Tionontatés, first to Michilimackinac and thence 
to the neighborhood of Detroit, is narrated by Clarke at some length. 
In connection with the latter movement is mentioned “ the last of 
the ancient line of head-chiefs or kings of pure Wyandot blood, 
named Suts-tau-ra-tse.” He is spoken of as living about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and is said to have died at a great age in 
its last decade. He was probably the grandson of the King Sasta- 
retsi of my friend Mandorong’s legend ; and there can be little doubt 
that he was the person who was seen in his boyhood by Charlevoix, 
when that historian visited Detroit as the guest of the commandant, 
Tonti, in 1721. He describes a great meeting of the neighboring 
tribes, Huron and Algonkin, which was called by the commandant to 
receive a message from the governor. “ Sastaretsi,” writes Charle- 
voix, “whom our Frenchmen call the king of the Hurons (and who 
is in fact the hereditary chief of the Tionontatés, who are the true 
Hurons), was present. But as he is still a minor, he came merely 
for the form. His uncle, who governs for him and who is styled the 
Regent, spoke in his stead, in the quality of the orator of the nation. 
When a council is held, the honor of speaking for all the tribes is 
commonly conferred upon the Hurons.” 

On another occasion this noted name turned up unexpectedly. In 
obtaining from my Iroquois friends a list of the Indian tribes with 
which they were acquainted, I received from them two names for 
the Tionontatés, in addition to the latter name, which was merely a 
local designation. One of the names was Wanat, the Iroquois form 
of Wandat ; the other was Sastaretst. It is not uncommon for an 
Indian tribe, of the Huron-Iroquois stock, to be named from its 
principal hereditary chief. A common name of the Mohawks was 
the plural form of the title of their leading chief, Tekarihoken. 


The Fall of Hochelaga, 13 


An important confirmation of the tradition received from the 


Anderdon Wyandots is furnished bya high authority. That accom- 
plished ethnologist and careful investigator, the late Sir Daniel 
Wilson, contributed to the transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada for 1884 an admirable paper, entitled “The Huron-Iroquois, 
—a Typical Race.” This paper is reprinted in his latest volume, 
“The Lost Atlantis and other Ethnographic Studies,” and should 
be consulted by every student of this interesting subject. He had 
visited the Hurons of Lorette, near Quebec, already referred to, —a 
small band of some three hundred half-castes, descended from Huron 
refugees who found an asylum in that quarter after the destruction 
of their towns in the west by the Iroquois. In referring to the 
story told me by the Anderdon chief, Joseph White, Sir Daniel 
Wilson, adds: ‘The late Huron chief, Tahourenche, or Frangois 
Xavier Picard, communicated to me the same legendary tradition of 
the indigenous origin of his people ; telling me, though with a smile, 
that they came out of the side of a mountain between Quebec and 
the great sea. He connected this with other incidents, all pointing 
to a traditional belief that the northern shores of the lower St. 
Lawrence were the original home of the race; and he spoke of cer- 
tain ancient events in the history of his people as having occurred 
when they lived beside the big sea.” 

All these facts, taken together, seem to lead to conclusions of 
great importance with regard to the value of traditional evidence. 
It is plain that until recently this evidence has been seriously under- 
valued. Our students of history have been too generally a book- 
worshipping race, unwilling to accept any testimony with regard to 
ancient events which is not found in some contemporary page, either 
written or printed. It is not half a century since a distinguished 
English author, eminent both as a statesman and as a philologist, 
pronounced the opinion that no tradition can be trusted which is 
more than a hundred years old. At the time when this opinion was 
put forth by Sir George C. Lewis, many voyagers and missionaries 
in the Pacific Islands were accumulating traditional testimony of 
vast extent and varied origin, which is now admitted on all hands to 
prove the occurrence of events that must have taken place at suc- 
cessive periods extending over the last two thousand years. The 
“ Brief History of the Hawaiian People,” by Prof. W. B. Alexander 
of Honolulu, published in 1891 “by order of the Board of Education 
of the Hawaiian Kingdom,” recounts as unquestionable facts many 
voyages, migrations, battles, royal and priestly accessions, marriages, 
and deaths which have occurred in the Sandwich Islands and other 
groups, from the eleventh century to our own time. At the other 
extremity of the great ocean, the “ Polynesian Society,” established 
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at Wellington, New Zealand, has published in its excellent quarterly 
journal communications from able contributors relating to various 
island histories, and carrying these back, with the aid of numerous 
mutually confirmatory genealogies, for many centuries, with unhesi- 
tating belief in their general truth. In this way the history of the 
peopling of the vast Polynesian region, extending over a space 
larger than North America, and covering at least twenty centuries, 
is gradually becoming known to us as surely, if not as minutely, as 
that of the countries of Europe during the same period. 

The question naturally arises whether we may not hope to recover 
the history of aboriginal America for at least the same length of 
time. The facts now recorded will show that the few dispersed 
members of the Huron-Iroquois stock retain to this day, after many 
wanderings, clear traditions of a time, which cannot have been less 
than four centuries ago, when their ancestors dwelt on the northern 
coast of the St. Lawrence Gulf. The historical traditions of the 
Delawares, retained in memory by their famous Picture Record, 
styled the Walam Olum, or Red Score, which has been carefully 
published and admirably elucidated by Dr. Brinton in his volume, 
“The Lendpé and their Legends,” seem to go back for more than 
thrice that period. And the conclusions derived from these sources 
have been lately confirmed and enlarged by a series of important 
investigations relating to almost every branch of the fifty-eight abo- 
riginal stocks which have been found to exist between Mexico and 
the Arctic Ocean. In these studies, in which, besides the names 
already mentioned, those of many members of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, the Peabody Museum, the Hemenway Expedition, the Royal 
Society of Canada, and its affiliated Associations, the American Anti- 
quarian Society, the American Folk-Lore Society, and several histori- 
cal societies, have been honorably conspicuous, we have the gratifying 
earnest of large future gains to historical and ethnological science 
which are to be expected from this source. We have every reason 
to feel assured that in the three hundred Indian reservations and 
recognized bands of the United States and Canada, with populations 
varying from less than a hundred to more than twenty thousand, 
and comprising now many men and women of good education and 
superior intelligence, there are mines of traditional lore, ready to 
yield returns of inestimable value to well-qualified and sympathetic 


explorers. 
Floratio Hale. 


Nore. — This paper was prepared for the World’s Congress of Anthropology, 
held at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, in August and September, 
1893, and will appear in the volume of Proceedings of the Congress. 
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ITEMS OF AINU FOLK-LORE. 


(ESPECIALLY RELATING TO MATTERS MYTHOLOGICAL AND PSYCHO- 


LOGICAL.) 
I. SprRit. 
(a) Spirit life. (e) Demons. 
(4) Spirit in connection with matter. (f) Dualism. 
(c) God. (g) The devil and the sun. 


(d) Plurality of gods. 


II. THE HOME OF SPIRITS. 


(a) Tartarus. (e) Rain-making. 
(6) The confines of heaven. (/) The goddess of the sun. 
(c) Materialistic expressions applied §(g) Demons on the earth. 
to heaven. (A) Six, the sacred or perfect number. 


(2) Powers of the air. 


III. THE MANIFESTATION OF SPIRIT IN THE ORIGIN OF THINGS. 


(a) How God created the dry land. (f) The origin of the cuckoo. 
(4) The tree of evil. (g) Birds of ill-omen. 
(c) The elm-tree. (4) The otter and the fox. 
(d@) The snake. (¢) Several questions raised. 
(ec) The origin of mosquitoes. (J) A legend of the sun. 
IV. SoME PSYCHOLOGICAL MATTERS. 
(2) Forgetfulness of the otter. (f) The use of hares’ claws. 
(4) Double fruits. (g) Skulls. 
(c) “ Cat punishment.” (2) Divination. 
(@) Selection of proper names. (¢) Objection to being photographed. 


(e) Bears’ eyes. 


Tue aborigines of Japan have frequently been called a simple and 
stupid race. For wellnigh sixteen years the author of this paper 
has made the Ainu people his special study, but he must confess 
that he fails to see wherein this simplicity and stupidity consists. 
Doubtless to a cynical and superficial observer, or to a mere pass- 
ing stranger, there can be nothing to learn from the Ainu, but the 
thoughtful and careful student of human nature and natural religions 
will surely find a whole fund of wisdom and knowledge hidden in the 
dross and accumulated matter which goes to make up the sum total 
of their folk-lore. 

The following notes should be looked upon as a mere fragment. 
The ground touched upon must be considered as simply scratched, 
and that very lightly. The present time is occupied in observation 
and collecting tools: the real work of definition, classification, and 
explanation must follow later on. 
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The Ainu and all things appertaining to them are fast passing 
away. They have been, and still are, greatly overreached by the 
Japanese who reside among them. And, though we had some faint 
hopes that Government would do something to preserve the race, 
we have now been obliged to give them up, and we can do nothing 
but gaze and wonder and pity while they are compelled to go to the 
wall and others allowed to appropriate their land without any attempt 
at restitution. But such is often the way of man in his dealing with 
a brother. 

But I am not now writing a moral essay; I will, therefore, go at 
once to the subject immediately in hand and speak of the folk-lore, 
not the fo/é. 

A large proportion of the following material is entirely new mat- 
ter. A little of it has seen the daylight in the form of notes toa 
newspaper, and yet a smaller proportion has already appeared in 
other connections in my book, “ The Ainu of Japan.” 

For the sake of convenience and order I have divided my paper 
so as to touch upon four points especially. These are, namely: 
I. Spirit. II. 7 Home or Spirits. III. THe MAnirestation 
OF SPIRIT IN THE ORIGIN OF THINGS. IV. SomE PsyYCHOLOGICAL 
MATTERS. 

I. Spirit. 


(a) Spirit Life. 

It seems to be a firmly fixed belief among the Ainu that no exist- 
ing life can ever cease to be. By life they mean living spirit, for life 
and spirit are never separated in their mind, nor indeed can be. 
Life is to them the most intensely energetic and natural subject that 
exists, and, in its higher form, they speak as though they look upon 
it as both substance and attribute, attribute and substance at the 
same time; and they suppose that there can be no energy, whether 
latent or expressed, without life, nor life without energy. This prin- 
ciple kept steadily in view will explain many most puzzling and 
otherwise inexplicable assertions and allusions current among them, 
by which they speak of inanimate powers as living gods and fearful 
demons, of gods and men and demons as dead yet alive, as slain in 
one battle yet appearing and fighting in another. With this people, 
spirit appears to be looked upon as the principle of life behind life — 
the very indestructible quintessence of being or existence. This 
life, or living spirit, having once been brought into existence, always 
is and ever shall be. In its abstract form, z. ¢., in its essence, it can- 
not be seen, though it may be heard, as in the roar of the thunder and 
in the rushing of the mighty winds. But in substance, 7. ¢., in its 
concrete form, its energy may be seen and experienced as in ourselves 
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and other phenomena in nature. Hence, therefore, to speak of a dead 
spirit —a life without spirit— would be modes of expression alto- 
gether foreign to the Ainu language and incomprehensible to the 
people. Hence, again, extinction, which many of our own race appear 
to associate with the idea of death, is found to be quite alien to the 
Ainu idea thereof. The spirit never dies and is never lost, though 
the body in which it resides for the time being may indeed cease to 
exist. And this principle is applicable to all living organisms. A 
man, though dead, still exists elsewhere in a semi-material, semi- 
ethereal body, and as a man, a cat asacat,andadogasadog. All 
have their use and calling in another world. 

The mode by which the Ainu express the idea of dying exactly 
coincides with all this. Thus: “To pierce the skies ;” “to makea 
clearance ;” “to have a space for thought ;” “to go away;” “to 
leave behind ;” “to leave this world behind ;” “to be wound up in 
sleep;” “to sleep the other sleep;” “to lose bodily strength ;” 
“to go to the other world;” “to rest ;” “to abdicate one’s vil- 
lage.” These expressions and many others like them all find their 
explanation in the principle I have just enunciated, It is very curi- 
ous to remark in passing that the Ainu consider the back-bone to be 
the seat of life. Hence we find warriors could never be slain, z. ¢., 
disembodied, unless the back-bone was cut! 


(6) Spirit in Connection with Matter. 


Although according to Western ideas living spirits of any kind 
have no visible or extended parts, yet the Ainu always appear to 
connect them with some form and kind of matter. Thus we fre- 
quently hear of them as existing in trees, animating the storms, rid- 
ing upon the wind, roaring in the thunder, dwelling in animal form, 
going to and resting in the sun. Both gods and devils go to war, 
ride in chariots, look out of human eyes, speak with human language, 
fight with swords and spears. Even the Creator himself is con- 
ceived of as possessing a body like that of aman. Yet this body, 
though spoken of as if it were matter which could be mutilated, de- 
stroyed, and dissolved, is, on the other hand, also thought to consist of 
some indestructible ethereal substance. And this bodily substance 
being of such a nature, both gods and demons have the power of 
now appearing visibly to us and now making themselves invisible at 
will. Hence, too, when a god is slain in war the form of his living 
spirit ascends to the skies with a mighty sound. 

But here again we must be careful to mark that the Ainu seem to 
distinguish, as indeed such thorough sons of nature as the Ainu 
must, between the various kinds of matter animated by the deities. 


Thus a god may appear localized and stationary, as in a tree or loco- 
VOL. VII. — NO. 24. 2 
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motive, as in the bodily form of a man; he may be cut down witha 
woodman’s axe, or go to war and be slain; that is to say, the outer 
body of the spirit may be destroyed. But the destruction of the 
inner body, 7. ¢., the god or spirit itself, is not in the least implied. 
The destruction of a body, whatever its form may be, whether it be 
that of a tree, brute beast, or a man, is merely like stripping off one 
coat to discover another beneath it. The spirit still retains its inner 
form, whatever may become of its outer garment by which and in 
which it is manifested. Hence it will be seen that matter is not 
animated in such a way as to have life in itself and apart from the 
spirit which animates it. 

This enshrining of superhuman living spirits in some bodily form 
is tomy mind perfectly natural to all unenlightened reason, or reason 
enlightened only with natural religion. Man’s imagination has no- 
thing to work upon in its thought-creations but a very limited experi- 
ence. When the finite mind desires to picture the infinite Being, 
which it is surely unreasonable to suppose it can fully comprehend, 
there is no alternative left but to clothe it with limitations of form; 
and all form, since it cannot but be extended and thus exist in space, 
must necessarily be limited in degree. The same law in human 
nature which has led the poet and the artist to express and image 
for us a Satan and an Abdiel, the Imp and the Cherub, has led the 
Ainu to picture God as a man, and to give claws to the Devil. And 
just as with us all pictures of the spiritual agencies must ever fall 
far short of our conceptions of those things, so it is with the Ainu 
in their thought-pictures of these beings: they are always far below 
their ideals and ever must be. Moreover, just as in a landscape or 
picture one person sees a very great deal and another scarcely any- 
thing at all, just as one may be struck with the beautiful lines of 
perspective and another can hardly tell the background from the 
foreground, so these mental pictures of spiritual agencies may mean 
one thing to one man and something quite different to another ; this 
man may see one thing which the other did not, and the other may 
perceive something this man did not. In this way, therefore, may we 
account, in very great measure, for the many apparently unrecon- 
cilable contradictions to be found in Ainu folk-lore. 


God. 

The Ainu are firm in their belief that the phenomena of this ma- 
terial universe are the expressions of a mighty spirit exercising 
mind and will, and that man, in his higher nature, is the finite rep- 
resentative of Him. In this belief must be sought the reason why 
the Ainu are often very anthropomorphic in their expressions when 
speaking of God. The Ainu word for God is Kamui, which word, 
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taken just as it stands means, “the over-shadower,” or “he who 
covers.” The Japanese word Kami probably owes its origin to the 
Ainu word, as do very many of the place names all over Japan. In 
its actual use Aamui is applied very much as the Greeks used the 
word daimon (Saiuwv). The oldest Japanese word for God was Kamu, 
and, like the Ainu word, was also anciently used in the same way as 
daimon and kamu; and just as with the Greek datmones (Saipwves) 
were spirits good and bad, so the Ainu amu? are also good and bad 
spirits. Hence, therefore, it must not be thought that because in 
Ainu mythology gods and demons are spoken of as though they 
were men and women, that they are in fact so thought to be. 


(2) Plurality of Gods. 


The Ainu are very polytheistic in their conception of deity. They 
worship spirits innumerable and live in a whirl of godly fear. But 
higher and more important than all gods, there is one who is looked 
upon as chief and King over all the rest, and he is the Creator. Be- 
neath him there are supposed to be multitudes of spirits all engaged 
in executing his will. He is King, they are his officers. And all 
these lower deities are actually called gods, but the very best terms 
we can know them by are mediators and angels; for in the fullest 
sense of these words they are so. They are continually passing to 
and fro to mediate between God the Creator and men, between gods 
and the universe, and between those angels of higher and lower 
authority. Each spirit has his special sphere in which to act, and 
his own peculiar rank and degree of importance, and each has his 
own work to do which none but he has authority to perform. 


(e) Demons. 


As there are supposed to be gods innumerable, so are there multi- 
tudes of demons. Demons, too, like the gods, have their chief or 
king, and they are also called by the term Kamuz. In fact, one can 
only tell whether an Ainu is speaking of a god or demon by the 
context, or by adjectives prefixed to or nouns following that term. 
The government of the world of devils is conducted in the same 
way as that of the gods. As the Creator has his angels, so the 
chief of the devils has his fiends. In his sphere God is supreme 
and his will must be carried out; likewise the devil is supreme in 
his sphere, and he, too, must be obeyed by his angels. Why the 
devil is allowed to exist and where he came from are questions to 
which I have as yet received no reply from the Ainu. He is, and 
that is all about it, and enough too. 
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(/) Dualism. 


There being two such antagonistic principles in the world as gods 
naturally good and demons naturally evil, it necessarily follows that 
there must be the idea of dualism current among the people. With- 
out going further with this question, I will quote a passage I have 
published elsewhere which well illustrates this fact. 


Rep un Kamui, These are the gods of the sea. They are two in num- 
ber. One is thought to be good and the other to be evil. Their names 
are Shi acha and Mo acha, and they are brothers. Shi acha, who is the 
elder, is ever restless, and is continually pursuing and persecuting his 
brother. He is the originator of all storms and bad weather, and is the 
direct cause of all shipwrecks and deaths from drowning in the sea. He 
is much feared, but never worshipped. S47 means “rough,” “ wild,” 
“strong,” and Acha “uncle.” The corresponding river evil deity is called 
Sarak Kamui,' and she is the cause of all river accidents, and is bitterly 
hated. 

Mo acha, which means “the uncle of peace,” is said to be the god of 
fine weather. He it is who is worshipped at all the seaside fishing-stations, 
and it is to him that the clusters of wao (called musa) one may often see 
upon the seashore are generally offered. 


1 Sarak is a word meaning accidental death, and Sarak Kamui appears to be 
a god or demon who presides over accidents. Its evil deeds are not confined ex- 
clusively to the fresh waters, but it is also thought to be the cause of all land acci- 
dents. When an accidental death has taken place on shore, either from drowning 
or otherwise, the Ainu, as soon as they find it out, proceed to perform a certain cere- 
mony frequently called Sarak Kamut. The ceremony is as follows: The inevit- 
able sake is of course first procured by the relatives of the victim of Sarak Kamut. 
Then messengers are sent round to the different villages to invite the men and 
women to join in the ceremony. The men bring their swords or long knives with 
them and the women their head-gear. On arriving at the appointed hut, the chiefs 
of the people assembled proceed to chant their dirges and worship the fire-god. 
Then, after eating some cakes made of pounded millet, and drinking a good pro- 
portion of sake, they all go out of doors in single file, the men leading. The men 
draw their swords or knives and hold them point upwards in the right hand close 
to the shoulder, and then all together they take a step with the left foot, at the same 
time stretching forward to the full extent the right hand with the sword, and call- 
ing, as if with one voice, woo; then the right foot is moved forward, the sword 
at the same time being drawn back and the woo repeated. This is continued till 
the place of accident is reached. The women follow the men; and with dishevelled 
hair, and their head-gear hanging over the shoulders, they continue to weep and 
howl during the whole ceremony. Arrived at the place of accident, a continual 
howling is kept up for some time, and the men strike hither and thither with their 
swords, thus supposing to drive away the evil Sarak Kamui. This finished, the 
people return to the house of the deceased in the same order as they came forth, 
and, sad to say, feast, drink sake, and get intoxicated. The ceremony attending 
Sarak Kamui is properly called Niwen-horobi. 
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(g) The Devil and the Sun. 


This fight between the good and evil principles is also very clearly 
illustrated by the following legend of the devil attempting to swal- 
low the sun. The tale runs as follows :— 


When God created the world, the evil one did all he could to frustrate 
his designs, especially with regard to human beings. Now, after all things 
were made, the evil one perceived that men could not possibly live without 
the light-giving and warmth-giving sun. He, therefore, made up his mind to 
destroy that beautiful and useful work of creation, and thereby injure men. 
So he got up early one morning, long before the sun had risen, with the 
intention of swallowing it. But God knew of his designs, and made a 
crow to circumvent them. When the sun was rising, the evil one came, 
and opened his mouth to swallow it; but the crow, who was lying in wait, 
flew down his throat, and so saved the sun. Hence the crows, remember- 
ing the benefits they once conferred upon the human race, have an idea that 
they may do just as they like with men, and live upon the food they provide 
for themselves and families. Thus we find that they have good cause for 
being bold and saucy, and it is not for men to say that crows are useless 
creatures. 


II. Tue Home or Spirits. 


(a) Tartarus. 


So far as I can understand, there appears to be but one place 
where superhuman spirits do not dwell, and that is Tartarus. That 
Tartarus figures in Ainu mythology cannot be denied. It is not 
pretended, however, that the Tartarus of the Ainu is quite the same 
as the Tartaros (Taprapés) of Homer. Tartarus, as described in the 
Iliad, is a deep and sunless abyss, as far below Hades as heaven is 
above the earth. It is closed in by iron gates, and into this place 
Zeus hurled those who rebelled against his authority, Later writers 
undoubtedly considered it to be the place of punishment for the 
spirits of the wicked, and the poets of yet later date consider the 
name to be synonymous with Hades. But it seems to me, so far as 
I am able to judge by ancient Ainu traditions and the interpreta- 
tion as given by those living to-day, that the Ainu do not mean 
Sheol or Hades, where all men go at death, when they speak of that 
place. In the Ainu tongue Hades is called Pokna-moshiri, “the 
under-world.” Nor do they mean Gehenna, where the wicked are 
punished, for that is called Mitne Kamui moshiri, “the world of the 
devils,” and Tetne-pokna-moshiri, “the wet underground world.” 
Tartarus, in their idea, is not the abode of men in any condition. 
They consider it to be the bounds of this material creation. The 
word Tartaréd (Taprapéw), “to hurl into Tartarus,” occurs once and 
but once in the Christian Scriptures, and that only in the place 
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where we are told that the angels, when they sinned, were not 
spared, but cast down to Tartarus and committed to pits of dark- 
ness. Hence, the Scripture meaning of Tartarus, being very closely 
allied to the idea of that place as gathered from the Iliad, also dif- 
fers from the Ainu idea thereof. 

Yet, though their conception of Tartarus seems to differ from 
both Greek and Christian representations in some respects, it is 
found to agree with each in other respects. As regards place, it is 
thought by the Ainu to be situated at the very confines of all created 
worlds. There are supposed to be six worlds beneath this upon 
which we dwell. The very lowest of these is called Chivama moshiri, 
“the lowest world.” I can find no word better suited to designate 
this place than Homer’s Tartaros (Taprapés), But as regards the 
nature of this land, it is not supposed by the Ainu to be a place of 
darkness. It is said to be a very beautiful country, and as full of 
light as this world ; and it seems not to be the prison-house or abode 
of fallen angels or of any other living beings, whether they be gods, 
men, or demons. The thunder god, or more properly the thunder 
demon, after once waging war upon this earth, is said to have pro- 
ceeded to do so in heaven because this world was unable to stand 
such a grievous conflict. The Creator, who resides in heaven above, 
was very much distressed at this, and sent the demon to fight in 
Chirama moshiri, “ Tartarus.” Here the thunder demon was slain, 
and, as no god or demon can actually die, his spirit again ascended 
to its original home, namely, the lower heavens or clouds. Such, 
then, is the Ainu tradition — vague, indeed, it may be thought, but 
still it is a tradition — concerning Tartarus. 


(6) Zhe Confines of Heaven. 


Just as the Ainu consider Tartarus to be situated on the lower 
confines of the earth, so there is supposed to be a corresponding 
lower region to the heavens. I have just stated that the thunder 
demon, when defeated in Chirama moshiri, ascended to his original 
home in the lower skies. That home is thought to lie at the very 
confines of the air. Though some Ainu say that there are six skies 
above us, yet I have been able to get the names of but three. The 
lower heavens are called Range kando, “ the let down” or “ hanging 
skies ;” also Urara kando, “the fog skies.” The next in order are 


called Nochiu-o kando, “the star-bearing skies;” and the highest 
heavens are named Shinish kando, “the high skies of the clouds.” 
The highest heavens are supposed to be inclosed and guarded by a 
mighty metal wall or fence, and the entrance to them has a large iron 
gate. I have frequently heard the Ainu speaking of the opening and 
shutting of this iron gate of heaven. The highest heaven is said to 
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be the special home of the Creator and the more important orders of 
angels. The second or “star-bearing-skies” comprise the dwelling- 
place of the second orders of gods and their angels. Demons are 
supposed to reside in the clouds and air immediately surrounding 
our earth. 


(c) Materialistic Expressions applied to Heaven. 


Just as we find that the Ainu very frequently apply materialistic 
expressions to immaterial spirit, so, it is very interesting to remark, 
they often import most materialistic ideas into their conception 
of heaven ; and yet, all things considered, it is so intensely natural 
that they should do so that we cannot possibly wonder at them or 
call them unreasonable for so doing. The Ainu have had no Chris- 
tian revelation to inform them as to the nature of heaven, and that 
they or any one else should have any connate and intuitive knowledge 
thereof is, I suppose, altogether out of the question. As heaven, 
according to their ideas, is surrounded by a metal wall and has an 
iron gate, so the Creator is supposed to reside in an iron house. 
The idea the Ainu intend to convey by this is undoubtedly durability, 
security, richness, and beauty. Even multitudes of Christians of 
every age and country are found to convey materialistic ideas in 
their thoughts of a spiritual place and state called heaven. It seems 
to be impossible, as things are now constituted and conceived of, not 
todoso. The “portals,” “shining gates,” “pearly gates” of heaven, 
like Jerusalem the Golden, are all Christian expressions. They are 
poetical and beautiful modes of expressing thought, indeed, and 
though we may say that they are not exact, certainly are they not 
wrong or unreasonable modes of expression. They are highly figu- 
rative of the beauty and richness of heaven. I have called your 
attention to the Ainu expression, “iron gates of heaven,” because 
it is one which goes to prove the universality of the fact that all 
human ideas of the spiritual must be imaged by expressions drawn 
from the material; and that however much man may endeavor to 
express his ideas of the beauties of heaven, the attributes of God, 
and the infinitudes of number, space, and time, he must ever fall far 
short of his ideals. To understand many of the peculiarities of 
Ainu belief, it will be found necessary to keep this principle contin- 
ually in view. 


(2) Powers of the Air. 


The words “Prince of the dominion of the air” are familiar to us 
all. It was quite a current doctrine of old times that Satan and 
his angels have their dominion in the lower air. St. Jerome says: 
“It is the opinion of all the doctors of the Church that the inter- 
vening air between heaven and earth is full of adverse powers.” 
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This is exactly the opinion.of the doctors of Ainu mythology also. 
Dobell, the Siberian traveller, tells us that the Kamtchatdales be- 
lieve the evil spirits ride on the winds and direct the tempests.!. So 
do the Ainu of Yezo. In everything adverse to what the Ainu con- 
ceive to be the well-being of man they think they discover a demon. 
It should not be overlooked, however, that the air around us is peo- 
pled with good as well as evil spirits. 


(¢) Rain-making. 

That the powers of the air can be influenced by the actions of 
men is apparent from the following incident. On the occasion of 
some very dry weather, when the land was parched and the gardens 
suffering from want of water, I heard the Ainu talking about “ Rain- 
making,” during the discussion of which subject several new words 
and phrases struck upon my ear. One phrase was Shirimen hokki 
marapto, “Ceremony for producing wet weather;” another was 
Shirimen hokki gutu, “The person who produces wet weather ;”’ and 
another was Afto ashte guru, ‘“ The person who causes it to rain.” 

When the Ainu desire to perform the ceremony of “rain-making,” 
the people are collected together, and prayers said to the goddesses 
of fire, rivers, and springs by the appointed “ rain-maker.” Abun- 
dant libations of wine are of course offered and drunk. The master 
of the ceremonies then appoints certain men to head small compa- 
nies, and commands them to proceed to execute particular functions. 
One man is told to take his company to the river’s brink, and there 
to see that each one washes his tobacco-box and pipe in the running 
water. Another is ordered to catch a small fish, called eshokka, 
light a pipe, and place the stem in its mouth; the fish thereupon 
closes its mouth, and, in the act, draws in a little of the smoke, which 
is seen to escape from the gills. After this the fish is allowed to 
escape. Another party is commanded to take a porringer, fit it up 
with sails, and place oars in it as though it was a boat. Next, some 
are told to push and others to draw it about the village and gardens, 
Another party is told to take sieves and scatter water about with 
them. Both men and women are allowed to take part in these pro- 
ceedings. The Ainu say that if this ceremony is properly conducted 
rain is sure to follow. A short time ago I saw some Ainu, who were 
longing for rain, dress up a dog in a most fantastic fashion, and, 
amid much noise and laughter, lead it about the garden: this was to 
make rain. As we had a heavy downfall that very night, the cere- 
mony was proved successful, and consequently the Ainu have 
stronger faith than ever in their ability to produce rain, and the 
powers of the air were proved to take notice of the actions of men. 


1 See Dobell’s Zravels in Siberia, vol. i. p. 43- 
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(f) The Goddess of the Sun. 


The sun and moon are looked upon by the Ainu as dwelling-places 
of gods. Concerning these luminaries I have written elsewhere as 


follows :— 


Chup kamui. The word chup signifies “luminary.” These are two in 
number, called, respectively, Zokap chup kamui and Kunne chup kamut, 1. é., 
“day luminary” and “night luminary,” a “sun” and “moon.” ... By 
some the sun is considered to be the female principle, and the moon the 
male, but by others vce versa. The sun and moon are not supposed to be 
gods, but each a vehicle of some special ruler. They are not generally 
worshipped. They are called £amui on account of their usefulness in the 
system of nature, particularly out of regard to their usefulness in provid- 
ing light and warmth for human beings. For it should be remarked that 
a thing is thought to be good only in so far as it benefits men. 


A few years ago I was among the Ainu when an eclipse of the 
sun took place. I took that opportunity of writing and sending toa 
newspaper what I saw on that occasion. As what I then wrote is 
most closely connected with the matter in hand, I now take the lib- 
erty of producing it as an illustration of Ainu ideas concerning the 
nature of the sun. 


On the morning of the 19th August, 1887, we proceeded to blacken 
some glass so as to enable the Ainu to see the eclipse when it took place. 
At the proper time we produced the glass, and bade the Ainu to look at 
the sun. The result was worth seeing, for immediately the exclamation 
rang out, Chup rai, chup rai, “the luminary is dying,” “ the sun is dying.” 
Another person called out, Chup chikai anu, “the sun is fainting away,” 
or “the luminary is suddenly dying.” This is all that was said ; silence 
ensued, and only now and then an exclamation of surprise or fear was to 
be heard. But it was plainly evident that the people were in fear lest the 
eclipse should be total. The Ainu greatly fear a total eclipse of the sun, 
lest that luminary, having once quite died away, should not come to life 
again, and so all living beings perish. 

One would expect the Ainu people would worship the sun at this par- 
ticular time, but such is not the case. The Ainu are here consistent, and 
treat the sun as they do a dying or fainting person. When a person is 
dying (on one occasion I myself was present), one of the company will 
either fill his mouth with fresh water and squirt it into the sufferer’s face 
and bosom, or will bring water in a vessel of some kind and sprinkle him 
with his hand, thereby attempting to revive him. So we find that, when 
there is an eclipse (particularly a total eclipse) of the sun, the people will 
bring water and sprinkle it upwards towards that luminary, thinking thereby 
to revive it, at the same time calling out, Kamui-atemka, kamut-atemka, “O 
god we revive thee, O god we revive thee.” If the water is sprinkled with 
branches of willow, it is supposed to have special efficacy and power in 
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bringing the sun back to life, for the willow is the sacred tree of the Ainu, 
and all zzao or religious symbols are made of that wood. But when there 
is a visible eclipse of the sun, the Ainu may be said to go fairly off their 
heads through fear, so that they have not always presence of mind or suffi- 
cient coolness of head to wait to get the willow boughs. The all-important 
thing is to get the water to the sun to heal its faintness. Hence, some 
persons may be seen squirting water upwards with their mouths, others 
throwing it up with their hands; some again may be using a common be- 
som, whilst a few will be seen with the orthodox willow branches in their 
hands ; a few (particularly women and girls) will be seen sitting down and 
hiding their heads between their knees, as if silently expecting some dread- 
ful calamity suddenly to befall them. Such is the Ainu method of bringing 
the sun back to life. 

The sun having been restored to his normal condition of brightness and 
glory, the cunning old sae drinkers have a fine pretext for getting intoxi- 
cated. Of course, libations of wine must be held in honor of the sun’s 
recovery from faintness and return to life, and the subject must be duly 
talked over, and ancient instances of a like occurrence recited. But a 
few cups of sake soon cause the talkers to speak what is not true or relia- 
ble, and they are not long before they begin to show signs of being in a 
somewhat maudlin state. 


Ainu traditions of eclipses are all of one stamp, and run thus :— 

“When my father was a child, he heard his old grandfather say 
that Azs grandfather saw a total eclipse of the sun. The earth be- 
came quite dark, and shadows could not be seen; the birds went to 
roost and the dogs began to howl. The black, dead sun shot out 
tongues of fire and lightning from its sides, and the stars shone 
brightly. Then the sun began to return to life, and the faces of the 
people wore an aspect of death; and, as the sun gradually came to 
life, the men began to live again.” 

Such is a sample of Ainu traditions concerning solar eclipses. It 
only remains for me to remark that total eclipses, or, in fact, eclipses 
at all, are quite unaccountable to the Ainu ; nor have I heard a sin- 
gle theory advanced with reference to their cause. 


(g) Demons on the Earth. 


As the demons of the air are so near this earth of ours, it is pos- 
sible for them to pay us frequent visits, and even to dwell among us. 
This accounts for so much that is evil in the world. Only a short 
time ago I was asking a man whether there were evil dryads in the 
forests as there are mermaids and water-nymphs in the lakes, rivers, 
and seas. Certainly, he said, great numbers of them. The genii who 
work evil to men are part of these, and though dwelling in the for- 
ests and mountains have their real home in the air around us. They 
are servants of the prince of devils. He said that he had never 
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seen one, but he firmly believed they existed for all that. On asking 
another man what he would do, or what would be the best place to 
flee to if pursued by an evil genius, he said that the most secure 
hiding-place is close under the bank of a river where the running 
water has carried the soil away. The devil is certain not to be able 
to find a person hiding there, providing he did not see in what direc- 
tion the object of his pursuit ran! However, should he have seen 
in which direction a person went, the best thing to be done is to 
climb a tree, for though demons can also climb, yet a person may 
easily keep him off by hammering away at his claws with a branch! 


(h) Six, the Sacred or Perfect Number. 


I mentioned, when speaking of Tartarus, that that place is sup- 
posed to be situated in the sixth world beneath us. Now, among 
the Ainu we find that the number six is constantly recurring as the 
numerical exponent of perfection, and is regarded by the people as 
the sacred number. We often‘find it so appearing in their legends. 
Thus, when a religious feast was made, the wine for this purpose was 
procured by using szx bags of rice; these were put into szx tubs; 
when the wine was ready for use it was emptied into szx vessels ; 
and it was partaken of by szr lords. Again, we hear of a boat having 
six oars, rowed by szx men, and having szx gods as passengers. Yet 
again, a warrior went forth to war. He came to szr clouds and szx 
banks of fog. Under these he found szr rapids, and these were watched 
over by szx lords. He fought and the szv were slain. Further on, 
he met szx men and sir women clothed in stone armor; and further 
on s¢x men and szx women wearing metal armor. With a mighty 
forward sweep with his sword he slew three men and three women, 
in all szr persons. But, not to multiply instances, I will conclude by 
remarking that the highest fine it was possible to inflict upon one 
Ainu by another was szx garments! This was the fine which in 
ancient times the chiefs of the people are said to have imposed upon 
any of their subjects who were found learning the Japanese language ; 
but since the Japanese officials forbade the Ainu to speak their own 
mother tongue that fine has been abolished. 


III. Tue MANIFESTATION OF SPIRIT IN THE ORIGIN OF THINGS. 


(a) How God created the Dry Land. 


In the beginning the world was a great slushy quagmire. The 
waters were hopelessly mixed up with the earth, and nothing was to 
be seen but a mighty ocean of bare sloppy swamp. All the land 
was mixed up with and aimlessly floating about in the endless seas. 
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All around was death and stillness. Nothing existed in this chaotic 
mass ; nothing moved, for it was altogether incapable of sustaining 
life ; nor were there any living fowls flying in the airy expanse above. 
All was cold, solitary, and desolate. However, the clouds had their 
thunder demons, and the Creator lived in the highest heavens with 
the hosts of subordinate deities. 

Then the great God determined to make the earth inhabitable. 
He therefore made a water-wagtail and sent it down from heaven to 
produce the earth. When this bird saw the dreadfully shocking con- 
dition this world was in, he was almost at his wits’ end to know how 
to perform his allotted task. He fluttered over the water with his 
wings, trampled upon the muddy matter with his feet, and beat it 
down with his tail. After a very long time of fluttering, trampling, 
and tail-wagging dry places appeared and the waters became the ocean. 
And so the worlds were gradually raised out of the waters and 
caused to float upon them. Therefore the Ainu call the world mo- 
shirt, “floating earth,” and hold the water-wagtail in great esteem, 
for, was it not the angel of God?” Such is the Ainu legend. 

I do not propose to stay and compare this legend with that of the 
Japanese as found in the “ KOojiki,” interesting though it would be. 
I simply report the Ainu idea of creation as I find it to exist among 
them. 

Thus, then, the world was produced out of already existing matter. 
After the earth was prepared for vegetation by the water-wagtail at 
the command of the Creator, trees appeared. But it is very inter- 
esting to remark that according to the most approved Ainu ideas 
the first tree that ever existed was the tree of evil. 


(0) The Tree of Evil. 

I learn from the Ainu that they have a tradition to the effect that 
the Alder, which they call Mztat kene-ni (Alnus japonica), was the 
first tree created. And one man told me that it must be, he thought, 
the same as “the tree of knowledge of good and evil” I had been 
speaking of a short time before. It is not supposed, however, that 
this tree was caused to grow or was created in our sense of the word. 
But it is said to have been sent direct from heaven already grown 
and planted in a land called Wenpipok, wherever that may be. 

This tree is supposed to be the origin of evil, or rather the means 
by which evil was brought into the world. I speak now not of moral 
evil, but physical ; evil in the sense of causing bodily pain and suf- 
fering, but not evil in the sense of having brought sin into the world. 
The bark, not the fruit, is supposed to be the evil-causing agency. 
Even at the present day some Ainu consider it to be the direct cause 
of a disease called Shihapapu, a complaint which is said to consist 
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chiefly in severe internal pains, and which most often terminates in 
death. 

Some time after this tree was planted the bark is said to have 
fallen off and rotted on the ground, as it does indeed at the present 
day. But as it decomposed and became a kind of powder, it was 
blown over the face of the earth by the winds, and in some mysteri- 
ous way became the cause of many kinds of bodily ailments. But, 
strange as it may appear, the bark of this tree is not only looked 
upon as the cause of illness, but is also used as a means for its cure. 
The bark, if taken fresh from the tree and a decoction made by 
steeping it in hot water, is said to work wonders. Not only are 
there special maladies for which it is to be particularly recommended, 
but it is also supposed to be good for any kind of disease. 


(¢) The Elm-tree. 


Do not let it be supposed that the Ainu are all of one mind on so 
important a subject as to which tree was really first created. For 
while some hold it to have been the A/der, others give the prece- 
dence to the //m, and stoutly maintain their belief by argument. 
The reasons for the elm as against the alder are something like 
this : — 

(1.) Man existed before disease, for, unless there was some person 
to be ill, sickness could have no place. Granted. 

(2.) Health is naturally prior to sickness, and is the proper condi- 
tion of man. Also granted. 

(3.) Food and clothing are necessary to health, and cooking is 
equally necessary for the preparation of food. Granted again. 

(4.) But fire is necessary to cooking food, and the means for pro- 
ducing fire are also necessary before fire can be produced. Granted, 
of course. 

(5.) But before matches were brought by foreigners, and the flint 
and steel by the Japanese, our ancestors produced fire by rubbing 
the roots of trees together; also before clothing material was intro- 
duced among us by the Japanese, bark was used for making gar- 
ments. Granted, 

(6.) Those roots by which fire was produced and that bark out of 
which clothes were made came from the elm-tree. This is also 
granted. 

Now mark the conclusion of this Socrates. Hence, as the elm 
roots were originally necessary for producing fire, and as elm bark 
was necessary for making cloth ; as fire was necessary for cooking, 
and cooking necessary for food ; as food and clothing were necessary 
for health, and health, being the original state of man, was prior to 
sickness, therefore there must have been fire to cook with and 
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clothes to wear, and elm roots and bark to produce them; hence 
the elm-tree and fire were the most ancient gods produced by God. 
The elm is therefore prior to the alder. ‘This is the house that 
Jack built” kind of argument is thought to be conclusive, and there 
is not much to be said against it. 

Those Ainu, however, who argue for the alder, against the elm, 
rest their main argument on the belief that fire originally came down 
from heaven. But as no one living has ever seen fire descend from 
heaven excepting in lightning, and lightning is not a very desirable 
thing, this argument is not considered to be so strong as the other, 
and the skeptics have pretty sure ground. Here I will remark, in 
passing, that on points like this there are plenty of skeptics among 
the Ainu, but I have never yet heard of an atheist among them. 


(d) The Snake. 


Speaking of the “tree of evil” brings to my mind the subject of 
the serpent and his connection with the fall of man. The Ainu are 
not different from many other nations in their superstitious fear 
of these reptiles ; they have a very great dread of every kind of snake. 
Though the people do not seem to connect them with the entrance 
of sin into the world, yet many of them certainly believe snakes to be 
demons both in nature and deed, and to be at enmity with all man- 
kind ; and they think that, having a special spite against women, they 
will bewitch them and drive them mad if they get the opportunity. 
To be bewitched by a snake or to be possessed by a devil are the 
same thing according to Ainu ideas. The men are afraid to kill these 
reptiles, because they think that the evil spirits which are supposed 
to dwell in them will, on leaving their former abode, enter the heart 
of the slayer. It is also said that, if a snake finds any person asleep 
out of doors, it will immediately enter the sleeper’s mouth and take 
up its abode within him, the result being madness. I have never 
yet heard of the Ainu worshipping snakes. 

Some of the Ainu tell of a large serpent which is said to have 
been the immediate cause of wasps and stinging ants. This mon- 
strous reptile is, curiously enough, said to have been of the feminine 
gender, of an extraordinary length, and of such a beautiful color as to 
be quite charming to look upon. She was, however, a very dreadful 
and dangerous creature, for she used to devour whole villages of 
people, and even to swallow houses. One day this monster met an 
Ainu who was hunting far away in the forests, and tempted him to sin 
with her. The Ainu, however, was a God-fearing man, and would not 
be led into danger, but manfully maintained his integrity. There- 
upon the serpent, instead of swallowing him up as he expected, told 
him that as a punishment he should be unable to die for a thousand 
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years ; and it came to pass that when this Ainu attained the age of a 
hundred years he shed his hair, beard, skin, and teeth, and became 
a child again, subject to all the ills and trials of babyhood, and this 
took place every time the poor fellow reached the age of one hun- 
dred years. He was quite unable to die till he had lived his thousand 
years, and had lost his hair and teeth ten times. At length this 
reptile was slain by the Ainu, but as its carcass became decomposed 
and fell to pieces the particles became stinging ants and wasps. 

By some Ainu snakes are supposed to live in large communities 
in the under-world, and in their real homes assume the bodily forms 
of men and women. They have houses and gardens just the same 
as human beings have. Their food, however, consists of dew. They 
have also a language peculiar to themselves. «But their resemblance 
to men and women extends only to bodily form. Their hearts and 
natures are decidedly diabolical. They only assume the form of 
snakes when they come to the upper-world, and they never appear 
here except with the intention of doing some harm to human beings. 

The ancients of the Ainu once met together to pray God to take 
away these evil-working objects. He heard their prayer and deter- 
mined to starve them out. But when they were about to leave, a 
frog stepped forth and told them that, if they would but hold its leg 
in their mouth, they would not starve to death. One snake tried 
the remedy, and found the frog’s leg so sweet that he swallowed its 
whole body. From that time to this frogs have been the staple food 
amongst the reptiles of Ainu-land. 


(¢) The Origin of Mosquitoes. 

The following fable explains how the Ainu account for the origin 
of gnats, mosquitoes, and gadflies : ‘Once upon a time, many years 
ago, there was a great hobgoblin who had his home far away in the 
midst of the mountains of Ainu-land. In bodily shape he was like 
aman. His carcass was exceedingly large and was closely covered 
with hair. In fact, his skin was like that of a bear, so hairy was he. 
However, he had but one eye, and that was situated in the middle 
of his forehead, and was as large as a common pot-lid. This creature 
was a very great nuisance to the Ainu, for he had such a tremen- 
dous appetite that he was actually in the habit of catching, killing, 
and eating everything and anybody coming in his way. For this 
reason the people were afraid to go far into the mountains to hunt, 
for, though the one-eyed monster had been shot at many times, not an 
arrow had taken effect upon him. Now it happened one day that a 
brave hunter, who was an expert with the bow, unconsciously went 
near the haunt of this cannibal. While he was in pursuit of game he 
was astonished to see something brightly glaring at him through the 
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undergrowth of the forest. Upon drawing near to see what it was, 
he discovered it to be the big-bodied, hairy, fierce-looking hobgoblin. 
When he saw what it was, the hunter became so frightened that he 
knew not what to do; but he soon mustered sufficient courage to 
draw an arrow from his quiver, and, fitting it in his bow, stood on 
the defensive. As the creature drew nigh, the Ainu took a steady 
and deadly aim at his solitary eye, and being a good shot, hit it fair 
in the centre. The hobgoblin immediately tumbled down dead, for 
the eye was the vital — the only vital — part of his body. To make 
sure that so foul a creature and so deadly an enemy was quite killed 
and would not come to life again to trouble the people, the brave 
hunter made a great bonfire over his body and burnt it quite up, 
bones and all. When*this was done he took the ashes in his hands 
and scattered them in the air so as to make doubly certain that the 
monster was thoroughly destroyed. But lo, the ashes became gnats, 
mosquitoes, and gadflies, as they were tossed upward. However, 
we must not grumble at these things, for the lesser evil of flies is 
not so bad as the greater evil of having the one-eyed man-eating 
monster amongst us.” 


(/) The Origin of the Cuckoo. 


The water-wagtail, which, as I have pointed out, is supposed to 
have produced the dry land, came down from above for that express 
purpose. All birds, however, did not descend from heaven ; some, 
like the cuckoo, had their origin in the earth. The legend concern- 
ing the origin of this bird is as follows :— 

“ The bird was crying every day ; it filled the whole earth with its 
noise. After a while it descended towards the mouth of the Saru 
River and came to the house of Benkei.! As it sat upon his usa? 
crying, Benkei put his head out of the window to look at it. He 
then gave the following command to the people: As the witch of 
the world, as the witch of villages, has come down, let the chiefs of 
the people keep themselves out of sight, and let the common people 
insult it. So commanded he. Therefore the chiefs hid themselves 
and the common people insulted it. 

“After this the bird went on, crying as it went, further down 
river. It came to the house of Yoshitsune, and, sitting upon his 
nusa, cried. Thereupon Yoshitsune put his head out of the win- 
dow to look at it. He then spake thus: ‘Sir, you are indeed a 
great one, but you are now crying because you know not who were 
your ancestors. In very ancient times a foreigner landed at the 


1 The henchman of the Japanese hero Yoshitsune, who fled to Ezo in the twelfth 
century, A. D. 
2 Shavings used for religious purposes. 
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mouth of the Saru River, and, as he was exploring the river’s mouth, 
he dropped his pipe and tobacco pouch and lost them. But as it was 
not possible for them to lie upon the ground and rot, they were turned 
into a bird. You are that bird. It is because you know not who 
were your ancestors that you are crying so.’ So spake Yoshitsune. 
This is an account of the origin of the cuckoo; this is the origin of 
the bird which calls, kakkok, kakkok.” 

We should naturally conclude from this legend that the cuckoo 
is regarded as a bird of ill-omen by the Ainu. And such indeed 
appears to be the fact. 


(g) Birds of Ill-omen. 


So far as I have yet been able to gather, the principal birds of ill- 
omen among the Ainu are the owl, night-hawk, cuckoo, and some 
other large birds which the people call Kettanna and Okep. Okep 
really means “bad news,” but what special bird the Okep or Ketanna 
is I have not yet been able to ascertain. It is considered by the 
Ainu to be extremely unlucky to see a bird of any kind fly across 
the moon. Should a person be so unfortunate as to see this take 
place, the only remedy is to change his name at once. I know of 
one man named Arakush Ainu now living at Chitose, who actually 
changed his name on this very account. 


(h) The Otter and the Fox. 


Not only are birds supposed to have assisted, as angels, in produ- 
cing the works of creation, but animals also played their part. The 
following legend will show how :— 

“The river otter was sent down by the Creator in order to make 
clothing for the foxes. He was told to clothe them in red. But the 
otter had such a very bad memory that, before he could accomplish 
his task, he quite forgot what color it should have been, and so made 
their skins white. Hence foxes were, when first discovered by the 
Ainu, of a white color, and not red as now seen. The fox was 
exceedingly angry at this piece of forgetfulness, and upbraided the 
otter finely for his carelessness and neglect of duty. White was too 
imposing a color to suit Reynard’s tastes. In order, therefore, to 
remedy the mistake, the otter went to a stream, and, after catching 
a salmon, took out its roe. He then invited the fox to lie down, and, 
after mashing the fish-roe into a liquid, proceeded to rub it over its 
skin, and in that way changed its color from white to red. Hence it 
is that foxes are now red and not white as formerly. The fox was 
very much pleased with the change, and, in order to return the com- 
pliment for this good act, procured some bark of the Shikerebe-ni 
(Phellodendron arnurense), boiled it, and dyed the otter’s skin with 
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the liquor, making it the beautiful dark brown color we now find it 
to be.” It is not known, it seems, what color the otter was before 
the fox dyed him. 

It is said in this legend that foxes, when first discovered by the 
Ainu, were of a white color. This raises several questions in my 
mind. 

(7) Several Questions raised. 

Did the Ainu at one time know anything about the Arctic fox? 
It is quite possible and even highly probable that they did. The 
color of this animal is pure white in winter, varying from a brownish 
or bluish color in summer. This species of fox does not exist at 
present in Yezo. I have seen foxes on this island of three distinct 
colors, one very light or gray ; another very red; and a third quite 
dark. Scientists inform us that the following species of foxes only 
are to be found here : Canis japonicus, the common fox; and C. A/pi- 
nus, Pall. The C. lagopus, L., is to be found on the Kurile Islands. 

Another question which this legend has called forth in my mind 
is this: May it not be fact that Yezo was once very much colder 
than it is now? The Ainu say that it was. If so, may not the Arc- 
tic fox (Vulpes lagopus) have formerly been found here? If not, 
may not the Ainu have entered Yezo from Siberia or European Asia, 
where that fox is found to exist? These are questions which the 
Ainu of Yezo cannot answer, though perhaps those of Saghalien 
might be able to throw some light on the subject, should they be 
questioned. 

(7) A Legend of the Sun. 

On a certain occasion, when speaking with a man on the subject 
of the heavenly bodies, he surprised me by asking the question 
whether my books said anything about the sun having once, for a 
long period of years, risen in the west and set in the east! I was 
never more taken aback in my life. The man was perfectly sober 
and serious. Upon asking him why he put such a peculiar question 
he replied as follows :— 

“Tt has been handed down to us by our remote ancestors that, 
when the world was brought forth in the beginning, the quarter now 
called east was named west, and the west designated east. This was 
so because at the beginning of time the sun used to rise in the west 
and set in the east. But for some unknown reason God saw fit to 
change this order of things, and to make the sun rise and set in the 
quarters it now does. When this took place the Ainu were obliged 
to transpose the names east and west, for those designations would 
not apply under the altered condition of things, because Chup-ka 
(east) means ‘the kindling of the luminary,’ and Chup-pok (west) 
means ‘the going under of the luminary.’” Such is the tradition. 
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IV. Some PsycHoLoGicaAL MATTERS. 


(a) Forgetfulness of the Otter. 


“The otter is a most curious and wasteful creature, and can re- 
member nothing at all. As soon as he has caught a salmon he drags 
it ashore and just takes one mouthful out of the back near the head 
and leaves all the remainder of the fish. No sooner does he takea 
bite than he forgets all about it, throws the fish away, and sets out 
to catch another meal. He very seldom returns to finish what he 
had previously caught. He forgets all about it. This is the reason 
why a person with a bad memory is called ‘otter-head.’”” Such is 
the legend. 

With regard to this piece of folk-lore I will draw your attention to 
three facts, namely : — 

(1.) At the present day the words “otter-head” are much used 
among the Ainu. Our servants often call themselves and one an- 
other by that name when they forget anything. In fact, it was this 
in the first place which caused me to inquire into the matter. 

(2.) The Ainu use the words “to be seized upon” or “to be pos- 
sessed by an otter.” It is the belief of the people that otters, like 
other animals, have power to possess persons. Should they do so, 
loss of memory is the sure result! In short, a very forgetful person 
is always said to be “ possessed by an otter.” In this way, then, do 
the Ainu account for the psychological fact of forgetfulness. 

(3.) When the Ainu find fish which have been killed by otters 
they carry them home and use them for food. But when they eat 
such fish, or partake of the flesh of the otter itself, special prayers 
are said to the goddess of fire, asking her to protect them from the 
machinations of the evilly disposed otters. Not only so, but while 
eating, both men and women, old and young alike, tie a ¢ara, 7. ¢., “a 
sling used in carrying bundles,” round their heads. This sling is 
said to keep the spirit of the otter from entering the brain, which 
the Ainu suppose to be the seat of memory. Should a person neg- 
lect to wear a fara while partaking of otter’s flesh or fish caught by 
otters, he will pay the penalty by being possessed by an otter; and 
the next time he goes to the mountains to work he is certain to for- 
get a knife or an axe or a hoe or some other tool. 


(8) Double Fruits. 


I had a curious anomaly in my garden last year. It was a double 
vegetable marrow. I was going one day to cut half of it, to use in 
the kitchen. My servants entreated me not to do so, for, said they, 
should I eat it I should certainly be bewitched. Why, they could 
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not tell me; none of them seemed to know. It is a fixed belief 
among the Ainu that double fruits and vegetables will, if eaten, be- 
witch people and bring misfortune. Should, however, one half of a 
double fruit be eaten, the remaining half must be partaken of also 
by the same person, the idea being that one half would counteract 
the evil influences of the other. Out of regard to my servants’ scru- 
ples and fears I allowed that vegetable marrow to remain untouched. 
It was left to rot where it grew, and I am not bewitched. 

This one incident brings out the fact that the Ainu invest even 
vegetable life with an immaterial spiritual existence. But this is a 
point which I cannot further dwell upon now, and merely pass it 
over with the remark that, in studying religion as it exists among the 
Ainu, this is an article of faith which should not be lightly passed 
over. 

(¢) “ Cat Punishment.” 

It is supposed by the Ainu that cats who have died or left this 
world have the power of bewitching people. I say cats who have 
died, advisedly, for the Ainu invest them with personality. But here 
again allow me to remind you that the individual life or spirit of all 
the lower animals, as well as that of men, is never supposed to be- 
come extinct or lose its own proper personal identity. Lach has a 
distinct separate unit life in another world, with powers to act upon 
living agents in this. The spirits of cats which have been killed 
are especially addicted to bewitching people, and those of all animals 
have the power to do so. But should a person kill a cat, he may 
prevent himself being bewitched by it by eating part of it. Or, 
should a person be bewitched by any disembodied cat, he may, to 
cure himself, kill any other cat and eat it. The good effects of this 
are undoubted. 

The way cats bewitch people is to enter their body and cause 
them to imitate the gestures of a cat, to gradually waste away, and 
in the end to die a painful death while mewing like a cat. The 
name of this is called Meko pagoat, “cat punishment.” I find there 
is also a “dog punishment,” “bear punishment,” and every other 
animal punishment. The same principle of the disease or punish- 
ment and its cure runs through all alike. 


(d) Selection of Proper Names. 


The selection of a proper name for a person is a very difficult 
matter indeed among the Ainu. It seems to form one of the great- 
est problems of married life, especially where the family is a large 
one. It is indeed true that the people only have one name each to 
trouble about, but the Ainu have so many superstitions and curious 
customs connected with this subject that the choice of a fitting name 
for a person is quite a formidable task. 
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The chief difficulties connected with finding names for Ainu chil- 
dren (and adults also, for even grown-up people sometimes change 
their name) arise hence : — 

(1.) No one may be called by the name of a person who has passed 
away. When any one dies his or her name must die also. Should 
the names of a dead person be applied toa boy or girl, it is supposed 
that it would grieve the soul of the departed and be likely to call 
forth his or her displeasure. Some evil would be pretty certain to 
follow, for the spirits of the dead can, it is thought, act upon the 
living for good or evil. No person can therefore take the name of his 
deceased parent, friend, or ancestor. Ainu names do not knowingly 
recur. Not only so, but according to the Ainu it is far better not 
to revive the name of the dead, because one would be thereby re- 
minded of death itself, and this is a thing of which the Ainu are in 
constant dread. They always endeavor to banish the very idea of 
death from their thoughts. To mention the name of the dead brings 
to mind that which it is desirable to forget about, and should there- 
fore be carefully avoided. Nor is this all. The fact of receiving a 
deceased person’s name is calculated to bring back to the mind of 
the living the dear one departed hence, and it is considered better 
not todo this. It is bad taste to do so. But why? Because by 
mentioning the name of the dead the partially healed wounds of the 
sorrowful bereaved are likely to be thereby reopened and caused to 
bleed afresh. It will easily be seen, therefore, that there must al- 
ways be a great dearth of Ainu proper names, and that the mere 
naming of a person must necessarily be a source of great difficulty. 

(2.) Names in themselves are supposed by the Ainu to be lucky 
or unlucky, and to bring fortune or misfortune on a person, as the 
case may be. The people appear to invest them with power for 
good or evil, so superstitious are they; in short, the Ainu seem to 
live in a great whirl of superstition with regard to this as well as 
every other subject. Thus, for example, a child is of a weakly dis- 
position and is consequently always ailing; this is often thought to 
be because the name is an unfortunate one. It has therefore to be 
changed. I have repeatedly been asked to name or rename persons 
varying in age from four to eighteen, for this very reason. I know 
of one sickly child who is continually ill, and whose name has been 
changed by her parents and friends no less than four times, and only 
to-day I was asked as a great favor to think of a new and more for- 
tunate name for her! This superstition is very deeply fixed in the 
mind of the Ainu, and it will take a long time to eradicate it, for 
such ideas among such a people die very hard. 

(3.) Another difficulty lies in this: I mentioned just now that a 
person must not be called after his or her ancestors or deceased 
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relations. In the same way he must not take the name of his living 
neighbor. Should such a thing be done it would be looked upon as 
a kind of theft, and treated accordingly. This custom probably arose 
from the idea that names bring good or evil, and a person needs all 
the good his name can bring, and does not care to have it divided up 
with another. In trying to find a name for a person I have several 
times been asked not to use such and such a name because it be- 
longed to some one else. 

(4.) Again, the name must have a good sound and meaning. That 
seems reasonable enough. In choosing a name for a person the 
other day, I spent two hours before I could fix upon one which would 
do. At last I suggested Ret-peka. Yes, that would do very well 
indeed, because it meant “a fitting name.” I certainly thought 
that difficulty was got well over. But, lo, shortly after, word came 
asking me if I could kindly change it! The first syllable sounded 
too much like that of her mother’s name, who had been dead about 
six years! In sheer desperation I therefore coined a name on the 
spot, and, much to my surprise, it is considered beautiful, and suits 
well. It will therefore be seen that in naming Ainu children many 
knotty points have to be avoided, and nice, delicate, and perplexing 
crotchets humored. 

However, do not let it be inferred from anything I have said above 
that all Ainu are scrupulous about naming their offspring. Some 
fathers, chiefs, and elder brothers, in whom is vested the right of 
giving names, are uncommonly mean and inconsiderate in this re- 
spect, and many utterly absurd and unmentionably filthy names are 
given. Chief Penri of Piratori is a very great transgressor in this 
respect ; he is, even for an Ainu, an exceptionally filthy-minded old 
man. He does, of course, avoid all names by which others are and 
have been called, but he is very fond of bestowing such names as 
“the pot,” “the kettle,” “the chopstick,” “soot,” “dirty,” and so 
on, besides many I cannot possibly here mention. Among the bet- 
ter class of names are: “The Grace of God,” “ Graceful,” “ Bright- 
ness,” “Comforter,” ‘“‘The Eloquent One,” “ Deer Catcher,” “The 
Bird’s Mouth,” and such like. 

The Ainu are gradually undergoing a change with regard to ap- 
plying names. Women are now beginning to take those of their 
husbands in addition to their own. They have been obliged to do 
this, as it is more convenient for registration purposes at the Japa- 
nese offices. But old customs die hard, hence before registration the 
men generally adopt and are registered in Japanese, but among 
themselves they retain and are known by their own native names. 
Thus, for example, my servant’s Ainu name is Kararashutent, but he 
is registered in Japanese as Nakano Kinzo, a purely Japanese name ; 
Kannari Taro’s Ainu name is Ekashi-oka. 
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The naming of Ainu children does not take place before the child 
is two or three years of age. The parents generally wait till some 
trait of character has developed itself, or the child has performed 
some peculiar act, before they give a name. These circumstances 
decide what it shall be called, for the word used generally points to 
something which took place in early life, and is sometimes not at all 
a bad index to character. 

Name-giving is called by a word meaning “name ceremony.” 
This ceremony does not constitute a religious service, for prayers 
are not said and wine is not necessarily partaken of. It is custom- 
ary, however, for the person who names the child to make it some 
small present. It is considered to be unlucky not to do so, In the 
case of a boy the most lucky things to give are a sword-guard or 
wine-cup ; and in the case of a girl, a piece of cloth. Thus one is 
forcibly reminded of the spoons and knives and forks presented to 
infants at their baptism in some Christian lands. 

That boys should be presented with a sword-guard or wine-cup, or, 
as in some cases, with both, is in itself of great significance. A 
sword-guard is, as its name implies, used specially for protection ; 
as a present to achild it indicates a wish that the defence and pro- 
tection of the gods may be especially extended towards the recipient. 
_ It is worn round the neck asa charm. It is called by a word mean- 

ing ‘a thing for keeping safe.” In cases of sickness I have known 
of its being used to charm away disease. On such occasions it is 
“moved several times over and across the body, and at last placed 
upon the bosom of the sufferer. The presentation of a sword-guard 
to a boy is therefore full of meaning, and has religion, and that dis- 
ease of religion and imagination which we call superstition, at its 
basis. It may also have been formerly given as a token that the lad 
must grow up to be a defence to his country, hearth, and home. 
However that may have been, I can only bear witness to what the 
main idea is now; and in this case the presentation of a sword-guard 
to a newly named child is a token that the giver desires and prays 
that the protection of the gods may be bestowed upon and abide 
with him. 

The presentation of a wine-cup would seem to convey rather the 
idea of priesthood, and indicate that libations are to be offered with 
it, for the principal function of a priest (the head of every family is 
the priest among the Ainu) seems to be the offerings of libations of 
wine. It might possibly be objected to this that the Ainu had no 
wine before the introduction of Japanese saké, and therefore the 
idea of a wine-cup indicating libations is of late growth. Such, 
however, is a mistake. The Ainu say they had a wine of their own 
long before they knew anything of the Japanese saké. Sakéin Ainu 
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is called by three distinct names. Firstly, saké pure and simple; 
secondly, tonoto, “official milk;” and thirdly, chtkusaashkoro, which 
means “wine we import” or “imported wine.” Before the Ainu 
knew anything of this Japanese production, it is said that they made 
a wine of their own out of millet, which they called chirangeashkoro, 
“wine we produce.” I have seen this drink both made and used, 
but could never bring myself to taste it. It is the color of milk, 
very thick, and quite harmless. At the present day it retains its old 
name, chirangeashkoro, and is often used in religious ceremonies. I 
know of no single case in which Japanese influence has been allowed 
to intrude itself upon the Ainu religion; for though the Ainu do 
often use saké in their religious exercises, yet the partial substitu- 
tion of one kind of wine for another cannot be truly said to affect 
their religion. Wine is not religion, but merely a subsidiary to the 
performance of religion. It cannot, therefore, be fairly objected that 
the presentation of a wine-cup to a newly named child did not origi- 
nally convey the idea of priesthood because wine is of recent im- 
portation, for, according to the Ainu, they had both wine and a name 
for wine before the importation of Japanese saké However, what 
is the fact to-day? At this present moment, when a person presents 
a wine-cup to a child he certainly intends to convey the idea that 
the recipient is a priest of the gods, and must before all things do 
his duty to them. Such, then, is the significance of the sword-guard 
and wine-cup when given at the function called by the Ainu “the 
naming ceremony.” 
(e) Bears’ Eyes. 

When the Kamtchadales kill a bear they stick a sharp knife into 
each eye and then rip up the belly. This they say is quite neces- 
sary, as bears have sometimes been known to recover, even after 
severe wounds, and kill the persons who have ripped them up with 
the intention of skinning them. Whereas, they say, if their eyes 
had first been put out they would not have seen anything, and those 
persons would have escaped.! 

The Ainu of Yezo seem to know nothing of this custom. When 
a man kills a bear he first skins it and then carefully takes out the 
eyes. Some hunters swallow the eyes raw, while others tenderly 
place them on a leaf and put them outside the east end of their 
huts. They treat the eyes of deer in the same way. I have several 
times asked why they swallow the eyes, and the only reply I have yet 
obtained is that they consider them too precious and beautiful to be 
thrown away. But I have a suspicion that they swallow them either 
to prevent themselves from being bewitched by the animals they 
slay or to render them clear-sighted when hunting and shooting. 


1 Dobell’s Travels in Siberia, vol. i. p. 19. 
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(/) The Use of Hares’ Claws. 


It is no uncommon thing to see the forepaws of hares hanging 
over the doorways and windows of Ainu huts. On making inquiries 
as to the reason and use of this I find they are placed there as 
charms against contagious disease. They are supposed to be very 
effectual in preventing such scourges as smallpox and measles from 
entering a hut and attacking a family. Thus we find that even dis- 
ease as well as animal and vegetable life is conceived of as closely 
connected with spirit. The people appear to believe that the spirit 
or demon of disease walks in at the doors and windows of houses. 
But for some reason or other this spirit does not like the forepaws 
of hares, and will not come near a place where even a single paw is 
to be seen. Hence the custom of hanging them up over doors and 
windows. In order to render themselves further proof against this 
evil spirit of sickness, the people sometimes take the foot and gently 
scratch themselves with the claws. Or should one have already 
caught a complaint a gentle scratching with the claw is supposed to 
work wonders in driving out the disease and effecting a cure. Curi- 
ously enough the hind feet are not supposed to have any power at 
all, and are therefore thrown away. 


(g) Skulls. 


The skulls of hares are also used as charms, so indeed are the 
skulls of almost all other animals, as well as the heads of birds. 
These are usually stuck on poles and placed outside of the east end 
of Ainu huts, though some of them are decorated with Musa and 
kept in a safe place within the hut. They are all called by a name 
which means “guardian gods.” They are worshipped, and their 
chief function is to preserve the people from disease, keep them 
from being bewitched by the animals they have killed, and to gener- 
ally watch over their personal welfare. This is the chief use of the 
skulls to be seen stuck up outside the east end of Ainu huts, and in 
this we must seek their vazson ad’étre. 


(A) Divination. 

But skulls, of some animals at least, are used for other purposes. 
Especially is this true of the fox. The skull of this animal is used 
for purposes of divination. 

In one of the Ainu villages in which I have spent many months, 
one of the men, with whom I am well acquainted, was one day very 
angry at having lost a paper dollar. He hada strong suspicion that a 
particular young woman, his daughter in fact, who was married and 
lived next door, had stolen the money. He accordingly accused her 
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of the deed. But as she refused to confess, and stoutly and persist- 
ently denied the charge, her father proceeded to perform what the 
Ainu call by the various names of Mwo-ki marapto, “ The ceremony 
of discovery ;"’ Shitumbe marapto, “The ceremony of the fox;” or 
Kema koshneguru marapto, “The ceremony of the light-footed per- 
son,” the fox being so called on account of the rapidity with which 
it can get out of one’s way. 

This “ceremony of the fox” is a sort of divination, by means of 
which the guilt or innocence of an accused person is supposed to be 
established, and is very closely allied to trial by ordeal. In the 
present case, however, though the person was brought in guilty, and 
implicit faith was placed in the decision, there appears to have beena 
mistake, for shortly afterwards the dollar was found ; but it was quite 
against the father’s dignity to tell his daughter so. I verily believe 
that he was angry to find out that his divination had played him false. 

Every married Ainu keeps one fox’s skull, carefully decorated with 
willow shavings, stowed away among his treasures in the eastern or 
sacred end of his hut. With this he divines, should he have lost 
anything or should something have gone wrong in any other way 
with him. In such a case he takes the skull from its corner and, 
after having prayed over it and told it all his troubles, asks it to make 
known to him the cause. Should the spirit of the skull be favor- 
able, it will show him the whole matter in a dream. 

The ceremony concerning which I am now speaking was con- 
ducted as follows: The accused person was brought into the hut of 
her father and made to sit in front of him. He then produced his 
fox’s skull, prayed before it, told it of his loss, and asked it to favor 
him by answering truly. He next separated the lower jaw from the 
rest of the skull. The top part of the skull, which is called sapa 
num, Was reverently put on one side, and the jaw placed upon his 
head, teeth upwards. He then gently leant forward so as to allow 
the jaw to gradually slip to the floor. As it fell with the teeth to 
the ground his daughter was thereby proved guilty; but should it 
have fallen with the teeth upwards she would have been declared 
innocent. The person proved guilty was called Ko-niwokguru, 
“the person pointed out”’ or discovered. 

Should it have happened, however, that the loser of the money 
had no suspicion as to the thief, he would have tied a long piece of 
string to the skull, and, having gathered up the string in a bunch in 
his hand, would have caused an assembly of people whom he sus- 
pected each to take one piece of the string and all pull together. 
He who took the piece immediately attached to the skull would have 
been the person “ pointed out” as the culprit. 

It is needless to add that the Ainu have implicit confidence in this 
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curious ceremony, though it does play them false sometimes. I 
should also remark that many Ainu men, when going on a long jour- 
ney, reverently carry a fox skull among their luggage ; with this they 
divine, and determine which way to take or which of two things 
should be done next. 


(4) Objection to being Photographed. 


It was an old belief among the Ainu —a belief which has now 
almost entirely died out in Yezo—that by being sketched or photo- 
graphed, especially when in a naked condition, their natural life was 
thereby shortened in some mysterious way or other. The term the 
people use with reference to this is Azuu katu ehange, “the man 
draws nigh to his form ;” and that is like saying “death is at hand” 
or “the man is becoming a ghost.” Even so late as the year 1890 
a gentleman travelling in Yezo had his sketch-block taken away by 
some Ainu because he was sketching them when they were nearly 
naked. The people appeared to see something uncanny in having 
their mere form produced without the substance. To speak of the 
form of a person is often equivalent to speaking of his soul, spirit, 
or ghost. Hence to produce a person’s form on paper was consid- 
ered to be like drawing the soul out of him and placing it in an un- 
natural position, and the man himself was henceforth supposed to be 
gradually shadowing off into mere physical form without material 
substance. In short, the Ainu appeared to think that by having his 
photograph taken a person was thereby being transformed into a 
ghost before his time. 

The person I have just referred to is not the only one who has in- 
advertently got into trouble in this way. Mr. B. Douglas Howard, 
who travelled in Saghalien for a short time, has given us his experi- 
ences among the Ainu who dwell there. In his book, which is en- 
titled “ Trans-Siberian Savages,” I find two passages which illustrate 
the point under discussion, though he does not appear to be aware 
of the reasons for this Ainu aversion to the camera. I now quote 
from that book the two passages I refer to. On page 95 we find 
that Mr. Howard brought out his hand-mirror for the inspection 
of the people. He says: “This to my astonishment quickly pro- 
duced exactly the effect my rifle failed to accomplish. As fast as I 
showed them their faces, they darted like arrows to the doorway, and 
nothing could induce them to come back. I didn’t wonder at it,” 
etc. Evidently Mr. Howard thought that it was their own filth or 
ugliness they were afraid of. But he should have looked deeper 
than that, for it would be unnatural for them to consider themselves, 
brought up as they are, either dirty or ugly, whatever Mr. Howard 
may have thought of their looks. The fact, however, is explained 
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by the Ainu words, Ainu katu ehange, “the man draws nigh to his 
form.” 
On page 96 Mr. Howard says : — 


In a very quiet way I had taken a good many carefully selected snap- 
shots with my camera, which included the old chief, the wizard, and several 
other portraits. Thinking I would like to add to their pleasure another en- 
tirely new surprise and sensation, and also, perhaps, to impress them still 
further with my own wonderful powers, I took an almost endless amount 
of trouble to develop a few of them, especially the portraits. Of these the 
only one now in my possession is the portrait of the old chief. 

The worst part of it is that my loss of the others is due to a calamity 
which with such immense pains I myself innocently brought about. 

One day, when several men were in the hut with the chief, I took the 
opportunity to attempt a surprise, and watch the effect upon them as I dis- 
played before them their newly finished portraits. Instantly they sprang to 
their feet as if they had been shot. All except the chief rushed out of the 
hut as if in arage. The old chief stamped up and down the hut in the 
greatest distress. Hearing a great hubbub mixed with wild cries outside, 
I went to the hut door, where I found these people, whose gentle virtues I 
have so faithfully depicted, raving and gesticulating in the most menacing 
manner. ‘To my utter consternation I saw that some of them were bran- 
dishing sticks, some of them knives, — that, indeed, one and all were sud- 
denly changed to savages of the wildest type. 

Utterly bewildered at this sudden change of affairs, yet assuming that 
the pictures must have in some way been the cause of it, and remembering 
as I did the effect of the looking-glass upon them, I appealed as well as I 
could to the chief, exhibited my regret, and tried to make him understand 
that I placed myself and everything I had in his hands. To make a clean 
breast of it, I brought out my pictures, my apparatus, and everything that 
pertained to it, and offered to put them all into the fireplace, but there was 
no fire. Meanwhile the people outside grew so violent that the chief was 
obliged to go out to them. 

After a long parley, the chief returned and made me understand that I 
must carry everything outside. As fast as they could do it, a big fire was 
kindled in front of the hut. Inaos were stuck in the ground all around 
the fire, and following their intimations, while they stood back as if in great- 
est alarm, I threw my poor kodak, my pictures, all my apparatus on the fire, 
and stood there calmly looking on till nothing was left of them but ashes. 


I have heard it stated that these people, among other races (take 
the Chinese for example) who object to being sketched or photo- 
graphed, do so because they fancy that life will only last as long as 
the photograph or sketch. But is not the idea contained in the Ainu 
expression, “the man draws nigh to his form,” really the reason? 
It seems to me to be so. 

Fohn Batchelor. 


SAPPORO, JAPAN. 
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ESKIMO TALES AND SONGS. 


In the second volume of this Journal (pp. 123 ff) Dr. H. Rink 
and the writer published a number of Eskimo tales from Baffin 
Land. On the following pages I give the texts and translations of 
a few more tales, ditties, and songs which were collected by me in 
Cumberland Sound in the years 1883 and 1884. 


I. THE WOMAN AND THE SPIRIT OF THE SINGING HOUSE. 
Arnaq: “Naung Naung 


Woman : ‘* Where that one its owner? Where that one 
taoraju/nga ?? Qagilu’go inurajugaju’va,* gagilu’gd 
its man? If there is a singing house it has an owner (?) if there is a singin 
for him (?) house for him O 
taorajuqaju'va. Inurajuqadja’ngilaq.” ® 
it has a man (?) It has no owner.” 
Qa'gim ‘Uba'rajuk,  taba’rajuk.” 
The singing house _its owner: “ Here he is, there he is.” 
Arnaq: “Naung  46'ma  isijaraju’ngin? Naung  6'ma 
Woman “ Where that one his feet? Where that one 
kanaraju/ngin? Naung sigoraju‘ngin? Naung 
the lower part of his legs? Where that one his knees? Where that one 
quqtoraraju’ngin ? Naung Oqpatiraju'ngin ?” 
his thighs ? Where that one the upper parts of his thighs ?” 
Qa’gim i‘nua: “ Uba'rajuk, taba’rajuk.” 
The singing house its owner: “ Here they are, there they are.” 
Arnaq: “Naung  06/ma __ timiraju'nga?” 
Woman : “ Where that one his belly?” 
Qa'gim i/nua : “ Uba'rajuk, taba’rajuk.” 
The singing house _its owner: “ Here it is, there it is.” 
Arnaq: “ Naung 6’ma kiatiraju'’nga? Naung 6'ma teliraju'nga? 
Woman: “ Where that one the upper a his Where _ that one his arm? 
y 
Naung qomasiraju'‘nga? Naung 6'ma_ néagoraju'nga?” 
Where that one his neck ? Where that one his head.” 
Qa'gim Ubarajuk, taba’rajuk.” 
The singing house __its owner: “ Here it is, there it is.” 
Nujarajuqadja'ngilaq. 
He had no hair. 


Explanations: 1. 7nuk, man; -rajuk, this suffix, which occurs throughout this 
tale, is not known to exist in other dialects. Its meaning is unknown. 2. éaog, 
Greenland Angakok language ; ¢a#rsag,man. 3. Perhaps: When I bring him up 
out of the ground, or from gag?, singing house. 4. inmuk, man; -rajuk; -garpog, 
he has —; -juva? 5. -garpog, he has —; -djangilag, not. 


This tale refers to the notion of the Eskimo that each singing 
house in which festivals are held has an “owner,” that is, a super- 
natural being, to whom it belongs. He is supposed to have bandy 
legs; he has no hair, and no bones in his occiput. To touch this 
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part of his body results in immediate death. The woman in this 
tale enters the singing house while it is dark and invokes the spirit. 
He appears, although she does not see him. When she asks for the 
parts of his body she is supposed to touch them. When she asks: 
“where is his head” she touches his bald, soft occiput, and falls 
down dead. 


II. SONG SUNG AT RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS IN THE SINGING HOUSE, 


the white whale 
Ajarpéja ataq  ajarpéja aita’rpik ajijaija. 
the hooded seal 
Ajarpéja minge’riaq ajarpéja aita’rpik ajijaija. 


the salmon 


the cariboo 
Ajarpéja maktlak ajarpéja aita’rpik ajijaija. 
the ground seal 


the seal 
Ajarpéja tiktla'rlik ajarpéja aita’rpik ajijaija. 
the walrus 
Ajarpéja uxtsuare’dlik ajarpéja aita’rpik ajijaija. 
the polar bear 
Ajarpéja pisuqa’k ajarpéja aita'rpik ajijaija. 
the fox 


Ajarpéja singa’qte ajarpéja aita’rpik ajijaija. 
the wolf 


This song is of peculiar interest — notwithstanding it is only an 
enumeration of animals — because all the words of the song belong 
to the sacred language of the shamans, or angakut. The song is 
sung as a chorus of all the people assembled in the singing house. 
Only those who have to observe certain regulations regarding work 
and food on account of the recent death of a relative are not per- 
mitted to join in the song. I do not know if the burden has any 
meaning. 

The sacred language of the Eskimo of Cumberland Sound con- 
tains a number of words which occur in other dialects of the Eskimo 
language, while others are descriptive words. Still others I have 


Ajarpéja aita’rpik ajarpéja aita’rpik ajijaija. 
Ajarpéja taitlani’qdjuaq ajarpéja aita’rpik ajijaija. 
the whale 
Ajarpéja puija’qdjuaq ajarpéja aita'rpik ajijaija. 
Ajarpéja qilikaili’qjuaq ajarpéja aita’rpik ajijaija. 
Ajarpéja angmié’tiak ajarpéja aita’rpik ajijaija. 
Ajarpéja kangirtau’k ajarpéja aita’rpik ajijaija. 
the bird 
Ajarpéja auvira’q ajarpéja aita’rpik ajijaija. 
the bone 
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not been able to explain. These words are used by the shamans in 
all their incantations. The identity of a number of these words in 
the sacred language of Greenland and of Baffin Land proves the 
great antiquity of this form of speech, 

I give here a list, with the equivalent of the words in the ordi- 
nary language, and with some explanatory remarks. 


1. Words which occur in both the Sacred Languages of Greenland and 


Baffin Land. 

Angakok 

Language. Ordinary Language. English. Remarks. 

aipat nixé meat aipat, Angakok language of Green- 
land. 

pungnu qingmik dog punguaq, Angakok language of Green- 
land. 

takudnita’ ijinga his eye te’kkunaet, Angakok language of 
Greenland. (Ordinary language, 
pupil of eye.) 

sudluta’q siut ear sudlortak, Angakok language of Green- 
land (suvdlogq, a tube). 

utirtsii’t ukusik kettle dutsersfit, Angakok language of Green- 


land ({itsivoq, it is boiling). 


2. Words which occur in the Sacred Language of Baffin Land and in the 
Ordinary Language of other Dialects. 


ataq qairolik hooded seal ataq, Greenland. 
maktlak (mak- 
tak) ugjuk bearded seal magdlaq, Alaska. 
pisuqa’ng terie’niaq fox pichukte, Mackenzie. 
qaumat (qau- 
ma’vun, our—) taqirn moon qaumat, Greenland. 
minge’riaq ixaluk salmon mingeriaq, Labrador, small fish. In 


the Angakok language of Green- 
land, mingneriak, sea animals. 


3. Descriptive Words. 
puija’qdjuaq white whale = the large sea mammal. 


tiktla’rlik aiviq walrus = with a pickaxe. 

uxsoare’dlik nanuk polar bear = with blubber (?). 

kangirtau’k tingmiaq __ bird from kanga’terpoq, he rises. 

singa’qté amaroq wolf with red mouth. 

qaumaté (qau- 

mati’vun, our —) siri’nirn sun making daylight. 

anirti’rbik puaq lungs anirtarpoq, he breathes, place of 
breathing. 

kaukti’tak ii’man heart made to beat (kauktipa’, he makes it 
beat). 

si‘arvak ine‘luak dried intes- from si’garpox, it crackles, creaks (?). 

tines 
audlit@’ik si’qoq knee from audlirpoq, he travels. 
isaratini’k aggak hand from isakpoq, he stretches out his 


hand. 
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ixéta’k qisiq sealskin Labrador, eritak, a bird or skin, the 
hair of which is being plucked. 
oxometa’ aming deerskin taken in mouth (because it is chewed 
in being curried). 
kangirtsi’ak niaxoq head Greenland: kangeq, top of a plant. 
udlija’viaq qipiq blanket from udlikpa’, he covers it. 
sia’ngoat adii’tjen heathers un- Greenland: sidngarog, branches 
der bed spread out. 
tamukuata’ kigut tooth from tamorpa’, he chews it. 
4. Unexplained Words. 
taitlani’qdjuaq, see Greenland tales : tadlangimik, car- 
tatla’nirn aqbiq whale iboo. 
qilikaili’q- 
djuaq tu’kto cariboo 
qa'ngiling 
angmié’tiaq ne’tiq seal 
auvira’q saunirn bone 
kelali’tik pitung thong to which 
traces of dogs 
are fastened 
nubik igdlo house see nupogq, he moves his home. 
kingiliqa’wik —_iqa’wik intestines 
kairak ti‘ngo liver 
tarni’nga tarto kidneys 
iliji’rbik qimi'rbik pot 
aipalukbia’ mouth 
adnukse’nga_ _netiq outer jacket 
akorudjiaq women’s breeches. 


III. THE RAVEN’S SONG. 
Kilirsiortarata! taunane, arnaqdjugoun una_ giaviktung? 


When we happened to go down, our little wives it quite frozen 
to the sea 
qitunga’qdjuagd* nutingmen.* 
the young one she said when it broke. 


1. Kileg situated seaward,— siorpfog goes to look for —, (Greenland 
t)érpog) happens to. 2. géavog, it freezes; -vikpog, really. 3. 6, he says. 
4. nutikpog, it breaks. 


The (male) raven sings : When we happened to go down towards 
the sea, our wives said that their eggs broke and the young ones 
were frozen to death. (Tune, see “ The Central Eskimo. 6th An- 
nual Report Bureau of Ethnology,” p. 655.) 


IV. DITTY OF THE TORNIT. 
Pika pikagneng, mingepignerming! gqigepignerming? sukadla’ 
Up with frequent jumps with frequent leaps 
ax, ax! 
ax, ax! 


1. mingerpog, he jumps; -pakfog is in the habit of —; participle ; -ming, 
with. 2. gigerfog, he leaps. 
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The Tornit are a fabulous people said to have inhabited the 
Eskimo country in olden times. The tradition says that they were 
finally driven away by the Eskimo, There are many songs said to 
have been sung by the people. The above ditty was sung by the 
Tornit when they made merry. The person reciting the ditty jumps 
up and down, to the right and to the left, with bent knees, the hands 
hanging down, the palms touching each other. When crying 4x, ax! 
he jumps high up. (See Zc. p. 649.) 


V. OWL AND RAVEN. (/. ¢., p. 641.) 


The owl and the raven were fast friends. One day the raven 
made a new dress, dappled white and black, for the owl, who in 
return made a pair of boots of whalebone for the raven, and then 
began to make a white dress. When she was about to try it on, 
the raven was hopping about and would not sit still. The owl got 
angry and said: — 

Irgnautielungmik kuvirita pierakin, qigalerit ! 

with blubber ifI soar over you, don’t jump! 
As the raven continued hopping about, the owl fell into a passion 
and poured the contents of her lamp over him. Then the raven 
cried : “‘qaq! qaq!” and since that day he has been black all over. 


vi. (4 ¢, p. 591.) 
A stone which is washed down the hills by the melting waters, 
and which is supposed to become the supernatural helper of the 
man who finds it, says :— 


Qigivinerming mingiviktunga  taora’qdjuin? —sudluqta’ngin ? 


With leaps I jump in leaps men their ears 
imiordlu’gin imirtsudlugin gigiviktunga. 
when the ice melts for me when there is much water for me I jump well. 


1. Angakok word. 2. Angakok word. 


Z. ¢, men hear me jumping in long leaps ; when the ice melts and 
when there is plenty of water I jump. 


VIL 
A boy had drifted out to sea in his kajak. When his grandmother 
saw him she sang : — 
Irgnuta’n, aksut pa’orin! 4, 4, pa’orin, pa’orin, pa/orin ! 
Grandson, strong paddle! ah, ah, paddle, paddle, paddle ! 
Vill. UTITIA’Q’s SONG. (TUNE, Z ¢, p. 654.) 


Aja; adlénaipunga ; ima adlenait ! 
I am joyful; that _is joyful! 
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Aja; sikuqdjualimena __adlenait ! 
when it makes great ice for me _it is joyful! 

Aja; adlénaipunga ; ima adlenait ! 

I am joyful; that _is joyful! 
Nunagivuktarun tangerangitu, adlenait ! 

We have for our Jand slush, it is joyful ! 

Aja; adlénaipunga ; ima adlenait! 

I am joyful; that is joyful! 
Aja; — qangaliqia taba, adlenait ! 

When indeed I do not know enough, _ it is joyful! 
Iqumanguadlunga _iqumalirpunga, adlenait! 
When I get tired of being awake _—I begin to be awake, _it is joyful! 


This song was composed by a young man named Utitiaq, who 
went adrift on the ice when sealing, and did not reach the shore 
until after a week of hardships and privations 


TRANSLATION. 
Aja, I am joyful; this is good! 
Aja, there is nothing but ice around me, that is good! 
Aja, I am joyful; this is good! 
My country is nothing but slush, that is good! 
Aja, I am joyful; this is good! 
Aja, when, indeed, will this end? this is good! 
I am tired of watching and waking, this is good! 


Franz Boas. 
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RETROSPECT OF THE FOLK-LORE OF THE COLUM- 
BIAN EXPOSITION! 


Tue Columbian Exposition at Chicago afforded the greatest op- 
portunity to the student and collector of folk-lore that has ever been 
presented upon this continent. A special section of the Department 
of Anthropology, under Professor Frederic W. Putnam, was assigned 
to the subject, under the charge of the writer, in which was dis- 
played a collection of objects illustrative of folk-lore; while in 
the library of the same department, in charge of Mr. C. Staniland 
Wake, a large collection of folk-lore literature, including the current 
journals, was placed at the disposal of the student. These special 
collections, however, formed but a small part of the available ma- 
terial relating to folk-lore at the Fair. In almost every building on 
the grounds collections of great significance might be discovered, 
and people of many races were to be found, living more or less in 
their native manner, in and about the confines of the Exposition. 

As mentioned in a former article in this Journal, the objects in 
the folk-lore section proper were practically limited to implements 
used in games. In addition, however, several collections of interest 
were shown in this section by private exhibitors. Mr. George F. 
Kunz displayed under the name of the New York Branch of The 
American Folk-Lore Society a collection of gems and minerals hav- 
ing a folk-lore significance which were of peculiar interest and value. 
The Museum of Archzology of the University of Pennsylvania ex- 
hibited a very complete series of objects illustrating the customs of 
the Chinese laborers in the United States. In this connection was 
shown a collection of Chinese folk-literature, comprising the novels 
and story-books of southern China, together with the works on his- 
tory, medicine, arithmetic, and astrology that are in common use 
among the Chinese laborers in this country. The Museum of the 
University also contributed a collection of Oriental charms and amu- 
lets, and a series of Japanese toys, intended chiefly to illustrate the 
value of toys as museum specimens. 

Both Chinese and Japanese toys, as well as those of India, — of all 
countries, in fact, — abound in representations of mythological per- 
sonages and animals, of implements used in religious and ceremonial 
observances, and, not less interesting, domestic and agricultural 


1 This article was prepared with the intention of including it in the October- 
December number. Although the year of the Exposition has passed, neverthe- 
less, as no review of its folk-lore has been printed, it has been thought that many 
visitors to the Fair would be glad to have in permanent form a description of its 
anthropological riches in this department. — Ep. 
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utensils, which are often those of a past age. Thus among the In- 
dian toys sent from Lucknow by Sir Charles Todd Crosthwaite were 
to be found a set of fourteen earthen utensils, representing the 
dowry of a Mohammedan bride, and the palankeen in which she is 
carried ; a set of twenty-two earthen utensils used in a Hindoo house- 
hold ; and a set of twenty-six articles used during the Diwali festi- 
val, as well as the pichkari (syringe) played during the Holi festival 
or Hindoo saturnalia, with red fluids which are squirted at passers- 
by. Among the Japanese toys were models of dwelling-houses and 
the house-boat ; temples with their outlying buildings, both Shintd— 
and Buddhistic; masks and Shint6 ceremonial objects, many of 
which would be difficult to obtain, or exhibit in a museum except in 
miniature. 

Among the notable objects illustrating religious ceremonials in 
this section was a Greco-Buddhistic fragment from Takt-i-Bagh, near 
Mardan, India, exhibited by H. C. Thompson, Esq., which formed 
part of the frieze supporting steps leading up to a temple. This 
precious object, approximately of the time of King Asoka, was 
carved with the representation of a seated Buddha in the act of bap- 
tizing a neophyte. The figures with which he was surrounded dis- 
played a curious commingling of Greek and Indian types. Other 
sculptured fragments from Ranighat included a mutilated statue of 
an orator, which suggests the famous statue ‘of Demosthenes at 
Athens, and an archer with a quiver of arrows like those still used 
by the wild tribes in Afghanistan. 

The exhibit of the United States National Museum in the Gov- 
ernment Building contained many objects of folk-lore significance, 
notably the collections illustrative of Mohammedan and Jewish cere- 
monials prepared by Dr. Cyrus Adler, which were remarkable for 
their completeness and beauty of arrangement, and the scientific 
manner in which they were labelled and classified. Here, too, was 
to be seen, among other interesting groups of American Indians, 
modelled and arranged under the direction of Professor William H. 
Holmes and Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing, a case containing life- 
sized effigies of the participants in a Zufii ceremonial. The details of 
this group were represented with a fidelity which has never been 
equalled, and its story, which will shortly be published by Mr. Cush- 
ing, can scarcely exceed in interest the beauty and charm of the 
material presentation. 

The exhibits of foreign governments at the Fair were chiefly de- 
voted to objects of art and industry, referring to the present and 
future rather than to the past, and to the culture which is becoming 
the common property of the world, rather than that which is dis- 
tinctive of their respective nationalities. To this, however, there 
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were some exceptions. In the English section in the Manufactures 
Building was a most important collection of ancient Irish jewelry 
and objects of metal, comprising originals and reproductions. Spain 
displayed in the Women’s Building a series of life-sized models rep- 
resenting the costumes of Spanish peasant women of the different 
provinces; Russia exhibited a collection illustrating the costumes 
and domestic industries of Asiatic Russia; while Siam and Korea 
contributed typical collections extending over the entire range of 
native life and ceremonial. 

The Korean collection was of the highest importance. Here were 
shown the ceremonial costumes of the court and military officials, 
the banners of the various military camps, the dresses of the kaisan 
or singing girls, the native musical instruments, the instruments for 
writing, and papers from the government examinations, native chairs 
and conveyances, with jewelry and ceremonial ornaments of great 
significance. One of the most remarkable of the official govern- 
ment exhibits was that of Ceylon, which was installed in a separate 
building, and comprised not only a very complete display of objects 
from Ceylon, but also a series of objects from the Maldives, which 
had been especially collected for the Columbian Exposition. The 
most complete exhibit from any country at the Fair was that sent 
by H. H. the Sultan of Johore. 

It appears from an examination of the official lists that the Sul- 
tan’s orders to send representations of everything in his kingdom 
were faithfully carried out. This, one of the smallest and least 
known of all the many lands which participated, is entitled to the 
highest praise; and the objects illustrative of folk-lore were of im- 
portance not only from their number and completeness, but from 
the peculiarly composite character of the people represented. The 
400,000 inhabitants of the kingdom consist of about 35,000 Malays 
and about 250,000 Chinese from the southern provinces, with not a 
few Javanese, Siamese, Tamils, Klings, Arabs, and Dyaks, as well as 
the aboriginal Saki and Jacoons. 

The influence of the Portuguese has been strongly felt here, and 
yet so careful was the arrangement and cataloguing of the collec- 
tions that the various elements could be recognized and studied. 
Models of native dwellings included the rude shelters of the Saki 
and Jacoons. A Malay audience hall, mosque, and rajah’s palace, 
and even the palace kitchen, bath, and gateway, were adequately 
represented. Models of every form of boat that is found in the ad- 
jacent waters were shown; the arms and utensils of the aboriginal 
people and the Malays and Chinese; the primitive forge and black- 
smith’s tools ; the culinary utensils ; and everything, in fact, that re- 
lated to the inner life of the people. The costumes embraced almost 
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every kind of dress worn by the different classes, and even included 
the robe, and adornments of the Sultan’s company of Chinese actors, 
with their properties, and specimens of bridal dress and other arti- 
cles relating to a Malay wedding. Through the intelligent direction 
of Mr. Rounsevelle Wildman, the United States Commissioner for 
Straits Settlements and Borneo, these objects have been distributed 
through various museums in this country. 

Among the buildings erected by foreign governments within the 
grounds were several interesting specimens of national architecture. 
The Norwegian house was designed after an old wooden church of 
the twelfth century ; and the Spanish building was a reproduction of 
part of La Lonja, the Bourse at Valencia, dating from the fourteenth 
century. 

“The ‘German House’ or German Government Building, on the 
lake shore, was designed by the Government Architect, Johannes 
Radke, of Berlin. Its style was that of the early German Renais- 
sance of the fifteenth century, betokening the transition from the 
pure Gothic, and leaning on such models as the tower of the Aschaf- 
fenburg Castle, a gable of Goslar, the City Hall of Rothenburg, etc. 
The outer walls were covered with rich scrafito paintings by the Ger- 
man artist, Max Seliger. The coat-of-arms of the German States 
decorated the space over the main entrance, above which is the im- 
perial eagle; to the right spreads the drastic German motto, in 
ancient rhyme, which translated reads, — 


Fruitful and powerful, full of corn and wine, full of strength and iron, 
Tuneful and thoughtful — I will praise thee, Fatherland mine. 


The chief points of attraction, however, for the student of folk- 
lore at the Exposition, were to be found in the Midway Plaisance. 
Before touching upon these exhibits reference should be made to 
the native peoples dwelling within the main inclosure of the Expo- 
sition. It was the intention of Professor Putnam to bring together 
representatives of various American tribes, living in their native 
houses upon the shores of the South Lagoon, adjacent to the An- 
thropological Building. Lack of adequate means prevented the 
fulfilment of this plan in its entirety, but a number of aboriginal 
American houses were built here, comprising a Penobscot village, 
with numerous representatives of that tribe from Oldtown, Maine ; 
a number of Iroquois houses of bark, including the famous “long 
house,” in which were domiciled members of the Tuscarora, Seneca, 
and other tribes from northern New York ; a Navajo hogan, in which 
dwelt a native silversmith, a blanket-weaver, and other Navajo 
people, who lived in their native fashion, pursuing their usual avoca- 
tions; and a North Pacific coast village, consisting of native houses 
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from British Columbia, where a colony of Kwakiutl Indians resided 
during the continuance of the Fair. Huge totem poles were erected 
before these dwellings, and the great canoes which they commonly 
use floated near by in the lagoon. These Indians were the object 
of constant study by Dr. Franz Boas, the Chief Assistant in the 
Department of Anthropology, who will doubtless soon publish the 
results of his investigations. Here also was a thatched house of 
Arawak Indians of British Guiana. An Eskimo village, inhabited 
by natives of Labrador, was also included within the main inclosure. 

The Midway Plaisance, in which were located the principal foreign 
concessions, was a field for wide and important investigations. The 
natives dwelling in the Plaisance included Turks, Arabs, Syrians, 
Armenians, Egyptians, Kabyles, Soudanese, Chinese, Japanese, Ma- 
lays, Javanese, Hindoos, Parsees, Persians, Laplanders, Samoans, 
Fijians, Hawaiians, together with representatives of several Ameri- 
can tribes, — Sioux, Penobscots, Winnebagoes, and Navajos, as well 
as some Pueblo Indians from Laguna. 

The houses and shops of these people lined the sides of the Mid- 
way for the distance of a mile. The Turks, Arabs, Syrians, and 
Egyptians were represented here by four principal settlements: A 
Turkish village, comprising a bazaar, mosque, and theatre; an Arab 
encampment, in which the ceremonies of the wedding, mock com- 
bats, and the jereed play were shown; a reproduction of a Damas- 
cus house, in which a variety of domestic customs were illustrated ; 
and the street in Cairo, a lively representation of an old thorough- 
fare in that city, with all the accompaniments of Oriental life. A 
great variety of costumes were to be observed in the Turkish vil- 
lage, — a Zebek, with his belt filled with weapons, and Albanians in 
their picturesque dress ; while many of the picturesque uniforms of 
the Sultan’s household were worn by the attendants on gala occa- 
sions. Mr. Talcott Williams has kindly furnished the following par- 
ticulars concerning the people themselves: “In Cairo Street, aside 
from the representatives from Egypt, all more or less sophisticated 
by contact with Europeans, were two Soudanese families, one a fam- 
ily of the Bishareen Soudanese, living near Assouan on the Nile, 
whose head was a dervish belonging to a local order, who practised 
soothsaying with cowries. Their dance was a village wedding dance 
of the customary type, but less developed in its music than most 
Arab music. The other family were of strongly negro blood, living 
at Zanzibar, speaking Arabic easily, but using Kiss-Suaheli. Their 
dance consisted of a song to Abd-el-Kader El Jellaly, who for some 
inscrutable reason is the familar patron saint of all North Africa, 
though buried at Bagdad. The Arab Encampment had in it, with 
an admixture of village Arabs, some Maronite Christians from Leb- 
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anon, wandering Arabs from the Rooalla Aneyza, and other tribes 
who wander southeast of Damascus along the Haj route, moving up 
towards Aleppo in the summer. Their horses represented the Ma- 
neghi breed which is mentioned at length by Wilfred Scaven Blunt. 
Their principal dance is the Dekka, a marriage dance. The people 
in the Damascus Village were city folk, with one or two village 
Arabs from near Homs.” 

The Algerian and Tunisian Village consisted of bazaars, theatre, 
and café. Native dances were performed in the theatre, in one of 
which, the so-called “torture dance,” one of the men dancers ate 
live scorpions and broken glass, grasped red-hot irons, and drew 
needles through his flesh, while apparently under the influence of 
some drug. 

The so-called Dahomey Village consisted of thirty huts, inhabited 
by sixty-nine men, women, and children from the French settlement 
of Benin, on the West Coast of Africa, opposite Dahomey. The 
neatly thatched and plastered huts were arranged in an open square, 
in the centre of which was a pavilion in which native dances were 
performed, the whole being inclosed by a high stockade. The plas- 
tered walls of the huts were scratched with rude ornamental devices 
of men and animals, some of which were of a phallic character. A 
museum contained an interesting ethnological collection (consisting 
chiefly of objects made and used by the Fans), which was said to 
have originally belonged to the inhabitants of the village. A native 
gold-worker was to be seen here who made finger-rings ornamented 
with the zodiacal signs, using native gold-dust mixed with powdered 
gum, applied grain by grain to produce raised devices, which he 
afterwards consolidated in his forge. The contract between the 
manager and these people terminated during the continuance of 
the Fair, and, upon a new arrangement being made, they offered a 
bullock as a sacrifice, and erected a kind of altar of the horns and 
refuse, upon which the blood was poured. 

The Javanese Village was the largest of the Oriental settlements. 
It was inhabited by about one hundred and twenty natives from a 
plantation in the interior near Batavia. The daily life of the people 
was to be seen here in its most minute details. 

A marriage ceremony with its attendant festivities enlivened the 
residence of these gentle folk, which was saddened, alas! by the 
deaths of several of their little company, who were buried according 
to their native rites. A theatre was the principal attraction to sight- 
seers in this village, but the entire place was replete with interest. 
Women were to be seen engaged in dyeing the cloth sarongs, the 
universal article of native dress, drawing the intricate designs in wax 
that were to appear upon the finished garment; boys practised at 
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target, shooting with bows and blow-guns ; occasionally all the vil- 
lage would take to flying kites; good-nature and merriment con- 
stantly prevailed, and life seemed a perpetual holiday. 

Six Malays were to be found in the Johore bungalow that faced 
the Java settlement. Five of these men were retainers of H. H. 
the Sultan, and the sixth a sailor from Borneo. They erected the 
bungalow, which was originally constructed in the province of Muar, 
the northernmost State of Johore, using their native tools. The 
main structure is raised seven feet from the ground on posts of hard 
Nebong palm, and the under space kept clean and open, as is the 
custom, as a protection against tigers, snakes, and the white ant. 
The thatch of which the roof was constructed is made from the spar- 
like leaves of the Attap palm, which are bent over and sewn with 
rattan withes. In the upper room was to be found the bed and eat- 
ing-throne of a Malay rajah, and a loom upon which the women 
weave the national article of dress, the sarong. 

The South Sea Village consisted of a group of houses brought 
from Samoa, Fiji, and Wallis Islands. The largest of them is said 
to have belonged to King Mataafa, the deposed ruler of Samoa, who 
occupied it for years. It is made of the wood of the bread-fruit 
tree, and thatched with the leaves of the wild sugar-cane. The 
native inhabitants consisted of one man from Fiji, twenty-four men 
from Samoa and Wallis Island, five Samoan women, and one infant. 
Native dances of the different islands were performed in the theatre. 

The “ Chinese Theatre and Joss House” was managed by Chinese 
merchants from San Francisco and China, and presented many 
interesting features of the life of the Chinese from the vicinity of 
Canton. The lower room of the building was used as a bazaar, 
above which was the so-called ‘‘ Joss House.” A shrine to Kwan 
Ti, the God of War, was erected here, with various sacrificial objects 
and implements for divination. No actual religious ceremonies 
were performed, it being stated that the picture of the idol had not 
been consecrated ; the ceremony of hoi ngan, or “ opening the eyes,” 
not having been performed. Facing the shrine was a kind of pan- 
theon, in which were puppets, made of tinsel and papier-maché, 
representing the chief deities worshipped by the Chinese, but in- 
cluding as well representations of various nations known to the 
Chinese, as the Hung mo yan, or Englishman, etc. Around the 
room were groups of similar images, representing the punishments 
of the Buddhist hell, such as are to be seen in Chinese temples, and 
scenes from popular historical dramas. <A fortune-teller, who divined 
by means of the Kwa t’sim, or “divining splints,” plied his vocation 
in the lower hall. 

The German Village, which was also located upon the Midway, 
contained practically the only general scientific collections of folk- 
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lore interest outside of the Anthropological Building. It was to the 
efforts of Dr. Ulrich Jahn, of Berlin, a pupil and friend of the learned 
Dr. Virchow, that this ideal German Village owed its existence as 
an accomplished fact. The plans of the buildings were designed by 
Carl Hoffercker, architect to the German Imperial Commission at 
the Fair, and the buildings themselves were constructed in Ger- 
many and set up at Frankfort-on-the-Main before being shipped to 
Chicago. These buildings in themselves formed an exhibit of the 
highest interest. Entering from the Plaisance, the visitor found 
himself in the midst of quaint structures,—on his left, the rich 
and massive facade of a Hessian Town Hall, with its traditional 
“ Bridal Stairs.” Ascending this, several typically furnished peasant 
rooms were to be seen with all their home-like attributes. Opposite 
the Town Hall was a Black Forest peasant home, and the pointed 
roof of a Westphalian house loomed high upon its low foundation. 
Diagonally across from the Westphalian stood the Upper Bavarian 
house of pronounced Highland type. Across a small stream of 
water the house of the Spreewald was disclosed, with its small deep- 
set windows, its high thatched roof and gable, crowned with the 
old Wendic symbol, the wolf’s-head. The centre of the entire space 
was occupied by a castle of the type of the early sixteenth century, 
surmounted by turrets and spires, and surrounded by a moat sixteen 
feet wide, with the additional protection of high palisades. Several 
rooms of the castle were devoted to a folk-lore museum, in which 
were to be seen many illustrations of peasant industries. The col- 
lection of headdresses was particularly interesting, as well as that 
of the recently discovered masks used in the winter festivals of 
South Germany. The striking feature of the exhibits in the castle 
was the collection of knives, forks, and spoons, spurs, stirrups, and 
bridles, and, most important of all, the arms of various periods, be- 
longing to Herr Richard Zschille, Town Councillor of Grossenhain, 
Saxony. The collection of knives and forks is without equal in the 
world. The arms were admirably arranged, showing the evolution 
of the various weapons and of defensive armor. It is to be hoped 
that this most important and highly scientific collection will remain 
permanently in America. 

There were three other special collections worthy of mention in 
this connection : one of the shoes and foot-gear of all nations, in the 
Shoe and Leather Building; of models of boats, carts, and other 
vehicles, in the Transportation Building; and of musical instru- 
ments in the exhibit of the United States National Museum in the 
Government Building. The foot-gear was not arranged according 
to any particular system, so that the scientific value of the collection 
was not readily apparent. The same criticism might be applied to 
the exhibit in the Transportation Building. The musical instru- 
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ments in the Government Building, however, brought together under 
the personal direction of Dr. G. Brown Goode, the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution in charge of the United States National 
Museum, told a clear and instructive story, and displayed all the 
nicety of arrangement that characterizes the work of that institution. 

Folk-music received an unusual amount of attention at the Fair. 
The subject was profitably discussed at the Folk-lore Congress, when 
a concert of folk-music was given. Opportunities for the study of 
folk-music were very numerous. Russian folk-music, with a repre- 
sentation of the peasant marriage ceremony, was admirably rendered 
by the Lineff Russian Choir. The music and songs of many Oriental 
nations could also be heard within the Exposition. The King of 
Korea sent an orchestra, which, however, only played at the open- 
’ ing ceremonies and immediately returned home. The performances 
in many of the so-called theatres consisted simply of music and 
dancing; but there were two well-organized dramatic companies in 
the Plaisance, — the Chinese and Javanese theatres. The taste and 
enterprise which characterized the management of the latter theatre 
cannot be too highly praised. The Javanese dramas were a revela- 
tion in themselves, and the stage, with seats for the orchestra rising 
in tiers in the background, and lined on either side with the puppets 
that are said to have antedated the living actors, was quite enchant- 
ing. Here, too, might be seen the shadow figures that are said to 
have preceded the puppets. What a curious bit of history these 
actors might be made to disclose! The Turkish Theatre also gave 
performances of a dramatic character, but they consisted of repre- 
sentations of the domestic life of the Syrians and Arabs rather than 
literary dramas. A company of Japanese dancing-girls, under native 
management, also gave highly interesting and beautiful perform- 
ances without the Exposition. 

It is a matter of the deepest regret that the many opportunities 
at the Exposition for systematic study in folk-lore as well as other 
branches of anthropology has passed away without more direct 
and permanent contributions having been made to science. Apart 
from the work done by Dr. Boas and the collection of games made 
for the University of Pennsylvania, little attempt was made towards 
collecting data from the people who had been brought together from 
so many lands. A historiographer should be one of the first and 
most important officials appointed for the next international exhibi- 
tion, whose duty shall be to record, not acres of floor space nor mil- 
lions of francs or dollars, but to keep an account of the physical 
traits, the customs and legends, of the visitors from remote lands, 
than which no more important and lasting result could be afforded 
to the student of anthropological science. 


Stewart Culin. 
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A REMARKABLE OATH. 


In a paper read at the last Annual Meeting, of which an abstract 
is given below, Mr. J. M. Le Moine mentions a peculiar oath of 
French Canadian voyageurs: “ Tors’ mon 4me au bout d’un piquet,” 
Twist my soul round a fence rail. This singular attestation appears 
to refer to a cruel punishment familiar in the Middle Age. In 1231, 
the conquerors of Prussia, the Knights of the Teutonic order, are 
recorded to have cruelly put to death a heathen who had made 
them trouble; an incision was made about the navel, which was 
attached to a tree, and the victim eviscerated by being led about it. 
Thus, says the account, one who had killed many Christians was 
himself cruelly destroyed ; it is possible that the captive suffered the 
same penalty which he had himself often inflicted. In 1238, Pope 
Gregory IX. complains that the heathen Finns sacrificed some Chris- 
tians to demons, and compelled others to circle a tree until they had 
lost their life (asgue ad amissionem spiritus ; the soul might thus 
be said to be twisted about a tree). The Pope who was so much 
shocked over the iniquities of the heathen does not appear to have 
considered the parallel proceedings of the “ Knights of Christ” as 
worthy of reprobation. A still more exact equivalent to the idea 
implied in the modern oath is indicated by a chronicler, as custom- 
ary among Polish populations of the twelfth century ; these are said 
to have invented savage punishments for Christians; in some cases 
they eviscerated their victims by leading them round a stake (Azs 
viscera extorserint palo circumducentes). There can be little doubt 
that the French attestation represents a survival in language of an 
ancient custom ; it is also interesting as exhibiting the fundamental 
correspondence of old French and German conceptions. W. Mann- 
hardt, from whom these comparisons are borrowed, and in whose 
treatise will be found the proper references (“ Der Baumkultus,” Ber- 
lin, 1875, I. 28-31) considers that the penalty has a superstitious 
root, being as he thinks originally applied to injurers of trees; on 
the principle of /ex talionis, he who barked a young tree, conceived 
as animate and sacred, was made to supply a covering out of his own 
life. At all events, this particular application of the punishment 
was recognized in the laws of German peasants, and was promulgated 
as an ordinance as late as 1720, 
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FOLK-TALES OF ANGOLA. 


As the first volume of the Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore 
Society is now ready, it appears due to members, who may not think 
it necessary to procure the work, to give some account of the scope 
and contents of a publication which their assistance has rendered 
possible. 

The collector and editor of these tales is not one of the adven- 
turers who, for the sake of curiosity, love of excitement, or personal 
ambition, has headed or accompanied a military expedition; in his 
volume we do not have the crude acquisitions of a visitor ignorant 
of the language, conceptions, and necessities of the people, on whom 
he is accustomed to look as a superior being, de haut en bas. 

Mr. Chatelain represents that honorable type of laborers who, 
without selfish objects of any sort, sacrifice youth, health, and pains 
to the extension of civilization and morality among a simple race 
of men with whom they live as friends and companions. 

To citizens of the United States, the admission to civic rights 
of descendants of African barbarians — a step without parallel — 
makes ethnological problems matters of the most practical concern. 
It is true that in this social development, as in all others, matters 
must work themselves out and experience is secondary, solvitur 
ambulaudo ; nevertheless light from whatever source, on the essen- 
tial mental and moral qualities of Africans, is most welcome. Mr. 
Chatelain justly remarks : — 


Never have more momentous questions come before the bar of public 
opinion than these between European civilization — including the rum and 
cannon power — and the inoffensive native races, nations, tribes, and citi- 
zens of Africa. Yet the great court has hitherto heard the voices of only 
one side ; yea, the principal, the offended side, has not even been notified 
of the proceedings, much less invited to testify on its own behalf and ad- 
vocate its own vital interests. 

In Africa, where there are no facilities for intimacy with the natives, and 
where there is no written literature, the only way to get at the character, 
the moral and intellectual make-up, of the races and tribes, is to make a 
thorough study of their social and religious institutions, and of their un- 
written, oral literature, that is, of their folk-lore. 


It has of late been not uncommon to disparage the ethnological 
value of folk-tales, to regard tribal traditions as of small consequence, 
to maintain that in observation of custom alone instruction is to be 
sought, — a tendency expressed in the adage, “Attend to what they 
do, not to what they say.” Without denying that in certain respects 
this highly unscientific formula may be suggestive, it is nevertheless 
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in the main false and misleading. With far more intelligent com- 
prehension of the true relation of language to action, our author 
observes : — 


Books of African travellers have been prominent before the public for 
the last two decades, but, as a rule, only such accessory parts of folk-lore 
as strike the sense of sight — native dress, arms, and strange customs — 
have been described, and seldom accurately at that. The essential con- 
stituents of folk-lore, those embodied in words, have been ignored, and the 
moral and intellectual world of Africa is to-day as much a “erra incognita 
as geographical Africa was fifty years ago. 


It is to Mr. Chatelain himself that the writing of Ki-mbundu is 
due; and the present collection, being provided with original text, 
literal translation (one tale in transliterated form), and linguistic 
notes, possesses a considerable philological value, forming indeed the 
first reader printed in the language. The English version is exe- 
cuted with equal simplicity and skill, giving to the English reader 
the impression of the African mind. 

The editor remarks that native classification divides the tales into 
mi-soso, or fictions, and maka, or anecdotes. How far this divi- 
sion represents a really essential or ancient distinction we should 
entertain doubts; in any case, it is interesting to observe to what 
degree of abstraction the Angolan native has attained. The fictions 
include several classes of tales, — miarchen, animal tales, and hero 
tales. The mirchen, especially, obviously contain European ele- 
ments, as is the case with all simple races which have been even for 
a short time in contact with Europeans ; but in these cases the im- 
ported element, even though sometimes the groundwork, forms only 
a skeleton; the story, undergoing reconstruction, becomes as illus- 
trative of native character and conditions as if it were in reality of 
native origin. Other stories, however, make the impression of being 
purely African. 

An interesting example of the latter class, closely bordering on 
mythology :— 

The hero, disdaining to mate with women of the earth, aspires to 
the daughter of Lord Sun and Lady Moon, but can find no way of 
conveying a letter to heaven, the various animals consulted being 
unequal to the task. In this dilemma, Mainu the Frog offers his 
services, and, though received with ridicule, sets seriously about the 
undertaking. The people of the Sun are in the habit of descending 
to the earth to draw water at a certain well, using a cobweb as a lad- 
der. The Frog, knowing this usage, plunges into the well, and, when 
the bearers arrive, gets into a water-jar, and is carried to heaven, 
where, without showing himself, he contrives to lay before Lord 
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Sun the letter asking for the hand of his daughter. The Sun is 
puzzled as to the personality of the suitor; but the Frog, who has 
got back to earth by the medium of the water-jars ; repeats his jour- 
neys, and eventually steals the eyes of the girl. <A diviner, being 
consulted, declares that the only salvation for the sufferer is to 
marry the suitor who has laid on her the spell. The Spider 
weaves a particularly thick cobweb, by which the daughter of the 
Sun is taken to earth and delivered to her lover. 

The animal tales, full of spirit, wit, and energy, celebrate as usual 
the victory of skill over strength. With regard to stories of this 
class, the writer remarks that the animal world, as well as the spirit 
world, is organized and governed just like that of men. In Angola 
the elephant is king of beasts; the lion, head of the beasts of prey, 
being his principal vassal. Every chief or king, like an African 
petty ruler, has his court and parliament, and this principle extends 
down to the ants. 


At the general assembly of the whole animal creation, in its proceedings 
and in the execution of its resolutions, every animal exercises the office for 
which it is qualified. ‘Thus, in the fables, the elephant is equally supreme 
in strength and wisdom; the lion is strong, but not morally noble, as in 
European lore, nor wise as the elephant. The hyena is the type of brutal 
force united with stupidity ; the leopard, that of vicious power combined 
with inferior wits. The fox or jackal is famous for astuteness ; the monkey, 
for shrewdness and nimbleness; the hare or rabbit, for prudence and 
agility; the turtle or terrapin, for unsuspected ability. The partridge, on 
the contrary, is silly and vain. The méamli antelope is swift, harmless, 
unsuspecting ; the mgu/ungu antelope (tragelaphus gratus or scriptus) is fool- 
ish and ill-fated. The turtle-dove is, as with us, symbolic of purity, chastity, 
and wisdom ; but the dog, on the contrary, personifies all that is mean, ser- 
vile, and despicable. 


We must be allowed to reprint the tale of the “Elephant and 
Frog” (No. XX XVIIL.), which will be recognized as a variant of a 
well-known story of Uncle Remus :— 


I often tell of Mr. Elephant and Mr. Frog, who were courting at one 
house. 

One day Mr. Frog spake to the sweetheart of Mr. Elephant, saying: 
“Mr. Elephant (is) my horse.” Mr. Elephant, when he came at night, 
then the girls tell him, saying: “Thou art the horse of Mr. Frog!” 

Mr. Elephant then goes to Mr. Frog’s, saying: “ Didst thou tell my 
sweetheart that I am thy horse?” Mr. Frog says, saying: “No; I did 
not say so.” They go together to find the sweetheart of Mr. Elephant. 

On the way, Mr. Frog told Mr. Elephant, saying: “Grandfather, I have 
not strength to walk. Let me get up on thy back!” Mr. Elephant said: 
“Get up, my grandson.” Mr. Frog then goes up. 
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When a while passed, he told Mr. Elephant: “ Grandfather, I am going 
to fall. Let me seek small cords to bind thee in mouth.” Mr. Elephant 
consents. Mr. Frog then does what he has asked. 

When passed a little while, he told again Mr. Elephant, saying: “ Let 
me seek a green twig to fan the mosquitoes off thee.” Mr. Elephant says: 
“Go.” He then fetches the twig. 

They, when they were about to arrive, the girls saw them, and they went 
to meet them with shouting, saying: “Thou, Mr. Elephant, art the horse 
indeed of Mr. Frog!” 


Applicable in America as well as in Africa is the narrative of the 
manner in which the previousness of the Squirrel interfered with his 
political aspirations :— 

“ Squirrel,” the people said, “directly, we (will) give him the kingship.” 
He said: “It shall be to-day.” The people said: “We are looking for 
the insignia of the kingship.” Squirrel said: “I, it shall be to-day, at 
once.” The people said: ‘He, we only told him, saying, ‘we are going 
to get the insignia,’ he says ‘it shall be to-day ;’ why, we will give it to 
him no more. If we gave him it, he could not govern the people.” 

Squirrel, they talked of giving him the kingship. He said: “It must 
be to-day.’’ It remained among the people: “ To-day at once deprived 
Squirrel of the kingship.” 

I have told the little story. Finished. 


Not less interesting are the narratives supposed to be statements 
of fact. Several of these throw a welcome light on heretofore unex- 
plained points of African religion. 

In No. XLI. “The Young Man and the River,” a youth, who, 
after the African fashion, has been given as a slave by his uncle, in 
order to redeem a debt, and is cruelly treated by his masters, is be- 
friended by the River. He sees ina dream the River, which bids 
him be at the landing at dawn; there he is to choose between the 
objects he shall see floating down the stream. As instructed, he 
passes by treasures apparently better worth collecting, and takes 
an inconspicuous medicine-basket. In dream, once more, he is in- 
structed as to its use, and becomes a famous doctor. 

In No. XL., “ King Kitamba kia Xiba,” we have one of those per- 
sonal visits to the world of the dead common among races in a like 
stage of culture. Kitamba mourns so bitterly the loss of his head- 
wife that he forbids alike labor and pleasure :— 


Mbanza Kitamba said: “Since my head-wife died, I shall mourn; my 
village too, no man shall do anything therein. The young people shall not 
shout ; the women shall not pound; no one shall speak in the village.” 
The head-men said: “ Master, the woman is dead ; thou sayest, ‘In vil- 
lage they shall not speak; I will not eat, not drink, not speak ;’ we never 
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yet saw this.” He, the king, said: “If you desire that I laugh, (that) I 
talk, (that) in the village they talk, it shall be (that) you bring me my head- 
wife, Queen Muhongo.” The head-men say: “King, the person is now 
dead ; how can we fetch her?” He said: “If ye cannot fetch her, I am 
in mourning ; in my village no person shall talk.” - 


Here he sees the lord of the dead, and near the latter a figure in 
chains. This is the sub-terrestrial (not in this case the astral) body 
of King Kitamba himself, whose mourning is thus explained by the 
fact that his soul is already in the under-world. But the story is too 
weird not to be cited : — 


The head-queen said: “ Very well. Come look at that one; who is it 
sitting?” The doctor said: “I know him not.” The head-queen said: 
“He is Lord Kalunga-ngombe ; he is always consuming us, us all.” She 
said again: “ He yonder, who (is he)? who is in the chain.” ‘The doctor 
said: “He looks like King Kitamba, whom I left where I came from.” 
The queen said: “He is King Kitamba. He is in the world not any 
longer ; there lacks how many years, the chief will die. Thou, doctor, 
who camest to fetch me, we, here in Kalunga, never comes one here to 
return again. Take my arm-ring, that they buried me with ; that, when 
thou goest there, they accuse thee not of lying, saying, ‘Thou wentest not 
there.’ The chief himself, do not tell it him, saying, ‘I found thee already 
in Kalunga.’” She paused. She said again: “Thou thyself, doctor, I 
cannot give thee to eat here. If thou eatest here, thou canst return no 
more.” The doctor said: “Well.” He departed. 


An item in the notes of Mr. Chatelain furnishes material for re- 
flection. No one would have thought of connecting Napoleon with 
Africa; yet the far reaching impulse which he gave to the civilized 
world extended even into the regions of barbarism. After his fall, a 
number of Italian soldiers belonging to his army were deported to 
Portugal, and thence came to Loanda, where they enlisted in the 
colonial Portuguese troops. After the expiration of their term of ser- 
vice, these engaged in private business, and married native women ; 
hence a generation of mulattoes, in whom, as the writer remarks, 
the fire of the old Napoleonic soldiery is not quite extinct ; and some 
of these still take pride in their indirect connection with Napoleonic 
history. 

On the whole, The American Folk-Lore Society seems to be for- 
tunate in beginning its Memoirs with a thoroughly original work, 
which contains much and suggests more. The problem of African 
religion and character is not yet solved, and will not be solved until 
the folk-lore of Africa is better known; and no one can read this 


book without desire to promote such collection. 
W. W.N. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


BELIEFS OF SOUTHERN NEGROES CONCERNING Hacs.— The “ Southern 
Workman” for March, in a report of a meeting of the Folk-Lore Society 
at Hampton, Va., gives a report of the manner in which it is possible to 
secure protection against being hag-ridden : — 

“Take a bottle half full of water and hang it on the outer post of the 
bed, close to the head-board. Get a new cork, stick into it nine new 
needles, and hang it over the bottle about an inch above its mouth, 
Having made these preparations, you may go to sleep prepared to wake 
and do your part when the hag puts in an appearance. When your mys- 
terious visitor arrives, you must bear her riding patiently, knowing that this 
ride will be her last. The decisive moment for you is when she at last 
leaves her seat upon your chest to make her escape before the morning 
dawns. One of the limitations placed upon this uncanny being is that 
after her night’s fun is over she must depart over the head-board of the 
bed, close to the outer post. As her semi-fluid corporeal substance glides 
over, she finds the cork hanging, in which the nine new needles are set. 
Her fatal instinct for counting seizes her; she stops. Now is your time. 
Rouse yourself, reach quickly up over your head, and cork the bottle by so 
swift a movement that the hag cannot escape. She cannot, with all her 
supernatural powers, work her way through the glass or through the new 
cork defended by the nine new needles. You will not be troubled with 
that hag again. But some day soon some old woman, faint and weak and 
nearly dead, will crawl into your house and entreat you to let her spirit out 
of the bottle or she must die. And if you are obdurate and continue to 
keep the bottle corked, the poor old thing will gradually waste away until 
her life is gone. 

“You may also catch her at the moment of her entrance through your 
key-hole, by suspending the bottle below and the cork above that orifice. 
But testimony as to how she is to be taken and forced into the bottle has 
not yet come in, and we must wait awhile before explaining fully this 
method of capture. 

“There is another way by which suspicions of hag-craft may be proved 
or disproved. A neighbor comes to see you whom you suspect. Would 
you be certain in regard to the matter, give your visitor a seat near the fire, 
and then, when she is not looking, steal quietly up behind her and stick a 
fork into the floor under her chair. By this means you have pinned her 
hag-spirit to the floor, and the old woman cannot or will not withdraw her 
bodily presence until the fork is withdrawn. 

“A story is told by one of our graduates which illustrates this method 
of identifying a hag. She remembers how, when she was a little girl, her 
mother was greatly troubled by the nightly visitation of one of these tor- 
mentors. She finally fixed her suspicion upon a neighbor, and told her 
children that she believed old Aunt So-and-So was at the bottom of all 
her troubles. Accordingly the children, with the desire of verifying their 
mother’s suspicions, took council together and arrived at a conclusion. 
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“The next time old aunty called, she found a nice comfortable chair 
awaiting her close by the fire, and an urgent invitation to sit down in it. 
As soon as she became absorbed in conversation, one of the children stole 
up behind her and stuck a steel fork into the floor under the chair. Aunty 
had only run in for a few minutes, but she spent the morning. The day 
moved on, and was near its end, but still aunty sat in the chair by the fire, 
never offering to stir. She was the hag, and her spirit was pinned down 
to the floor by that three-tined steel fork. At last the mother, who had 
been making signs to the children that they must take that fork out, took 
them aside and told them that, if the fork was not removed at once, they 
should get a whipping that they would long remember. Under this threat 
the child who had stuck the fork into the floor came up again behind the 
chair and drew it out, and the old aunty rose and politely withdrew, leaving 
behind her a certainty where before there had been suspicion. 

“Space will not permit us at present to discuss further the ‘hag-lore’ 
brought in at the meeting, but we hope in a future number to take up some 
of the stories about hag-ridden animals that were brought in. They would 
form a chapter in themselves, and will be taken up in that way as soon as 
the subject has been more studied. But before leaving the hags, it would 
be well to notice that two distinct hag theories are developed as the results 
of the two meetings largely devoted to that subject. The first shown in the 
January meeting is the theory of the skinless body, according to which, if 
you can get possession of the skin cast on your doorstep, you can control 
the body of your tormentor. The other is the theory of the hag spirit, 
quite apart from the body, and capable of projection, at the will of its 
owner, to a greater or less distance from the body, for a time, but still 
necessary for the body’s life. This spirit, if caught or trapped, can be 
used to bring the hag to repentance because of the body’s dependence 
upon it.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BurtaL CUSTOM FORMERLY OBSERVED IN THE NavaL SERVICE.1— The 
following little anecdote will serve to illustrate a superstition once universal 
among our seafaring men, but which is now become obsolete at least in the 
navy, and I dare say in the merchant service as well; and I shall then 
briefly trace, or rather suggest for the examination of others, a connection 
between this superstitious practice and another, which, originating among 
the Norsemen, has come down through a thousand years perhaps to their 
posterity in Great Britain, which they so largely aided to colonize. Indeed, 
it may have left its mark in a disgraceful part of the English statute-book. 

While on duty some years ago at the Naval Asylum in Philadelphia, 
where superannuated sailors of the navy are maintained, one of the bene- 
ficiaries told me that in his youth he had been on board a ship during an 
epidemic of cholera. Many died, and he himself was taken ill and died, — 


1 Read before the Boston Branch, November 17, 1893. 
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at least he was supposed by the attendants to be dead ; and the first lieu- 
tenant, happening just then to come into the “sick bay,” or hospital, gave 
orders that he should be sewed up in his hammock for instant burial at 
sea: for on board ship, especially in time of epidemic, little ceremony can 
be observed. 

Herein he erred, it may be remarked ; for, technically speaking, the cer- 
tificate of the surgeon is required before the man is legally deceased. But 
of course there was no delay in executing the order, and the man was sewed 
up in his hammock accordingly. Luckily for him, the sailmaker’s mate, who 
performed this office, was well aware of the necessity for taking the /ast 
stitch through the tip of the patient’s nose; without this precaution the 
body would not “ stay down,” however weighted with shot, but would shake 
off the trammels of its sailor shroud, and reappear as a ghost to its former 
shipmates. The last stitch was then faithfully taken, and the supposed 
dead man, revived and exasperated by this unreasonable liberty with his 
nose, expostulated in such terms as I cannot report, but which had the 
desired effect of reinstating him in the list of the living. He did not omit 
to add with a grim chuckle that the doctor, arriving at this period in high 
wrath, assailed the infringer of his prerogative, who could hardly have been 
in a condition to make a stout defence, and that they wrangled over the 
event all the rest of the cruise. 

This story (which I have heard elsewhere related as an authentic tradi- 
tion of the service) illustrates, as I said, a belief and practice which was 
still in vogue some twenty-five years ago. Allusions to it in print are not 
very frequent, but I may mention that Herman Melville, in his ‘“ White 
Jacket,” devotes a chapter to it. An analogous fact is stated by Trelawney, 
in his singular mixture of autobiography and romance, “ The Younger Son,” 
namely, that the Arab sailors of the Indian Ocean break the joints of the 
limbs of their dead, to prevent them from following the ship. These East- 
ern seamen do not use hammocks, sleeping on mats anywhere about the 
decks. 

In one of the principal Norse chronicles which treat of the discovery of 
“Vinland,” or America, about the beginning of the eleventh century, the 
following passage occurs as a sort of parenthesis in the story of the disas- 
trous voyage of Thorstein, one of the sons of Eric the Red. It appears 
that, while wintering on the west coast of Greenland, his company was 
attacked by a pestilence, and many, including the leader himself, perished, 
while the survivors were much annoyed by their apparitions or spectres. 
It is to be remarked that these victims had not been buried, but kept on 
board the ship for transportation to the main settlement of Greenland, for 
both consecrated ground and the offices of priests were lacking, the coun- 
try being then only recently Christianized. Apparently in explanation of 
these apparitions, the author observes (A. M. Reeves, “ The Finding of 
Wineland the Good, London, 1890, p. 39) : — 

“Tt had been the custom in Greenland, after Christianity was introduced 
there, to bury persons on the farmsteads where they died, in unconsecrated 
earth: a pole was erected in the ground, touching the breast of the dead, 
and subsequently when the priests came thither, the pole was withdrawn, 
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and holy water poured in [the orifice], and the funeral service held there, 
although it might be long thereafter.” I employ Reeves’s translation, only 
remarking that according to the Latin text (falusque ex pectore mortui 
erigeretur) it is not quite clear whether the stake was merely in contact 
with the body or perforated it: the distinction is not, perhaps, of much 
importance.? 

Such was the Norse practice nine hundred years ago, evidently to pre- 
vent these unpleasant consequences ; and if we consider the well-known 
influence of the Norse element on the language and customs of England 
and Scotland (nearly all the Lowland-Scotch dialect especially being pure 
Scandinavian), it seems not unlikely that in our sailor practice we have the 
same custom adapted to circumstances; unless, indeed, we take the also 
analogous practice of the Arab seamen to indicate a yet more ancient and 
widespread common idea. 

The last suggestion which I briefly premised is taken from a law in 
the English statute-book, where it certainly existed but a few generations 
ago; I know not whether it ever disgraced our own. I refer to the law 
concerning suicides. According to this, the body of the suicide was to be 
buried at the junction of cross-roads (therefore in unconsecrated ground), 
without funeral ceremony, and at night; and a stake was to be thrust 
through the body. While it may be thought that this latter horrible and 
indecent provision was but the expression of spite, impotent to punish the 
living offender, I am disposed to think otherwise, and to trace it to a super- 
stitious regard to the welfare of the community. 

The unavoidable haste with which these few remarks have been thrown 
together has prevented my ascertaining with sufficient accuracy the details 
of one or two other similar instances which may be familiar to many of the 
members. In particular I would ask whether the peasants of some of the 
Danube Provinces are not said to resort to a similar precaution in the case 
of suspected vampires ? 

G. P. Bradley, Surgeon U.S. N. 


On THE ORIGIN OF SOME PopuULAR OaTus. — At the Annual Meeting 
of The American Folk-Lore Society, Montreal, September 14, 1893, a paper 
on this subject was read by Mr. J. M. Le Moine. The writer pointed out 
the essential identity of French and Canadian oaths, and remarked that the 
practice of using the Divine name and attributes in expressions of aston- 
ishment did not originally imply irreverence, it having anciently been usual 
to call in Heaven as witness of occurrences exciting surprise or indigna- 
tion. In order to avoid the appearance of disrespect, euphuistic transfor- 
mations were effected, by which the original intent of oaths is often 
concealed. Thus, “j’ arnie!” (ye renie) I deny, ¢. ¢., God, corrupted to 
“jarnibleu!” and “jarnicoton!” “Sapristi!” (far le sang du Christ), 
which he had known a pious dame to make, by way of correction, “ sapristi 
la rose!” the rose in this case doing duty as the emblem of innocence and 


1 The Norse is af bedjsti, of which ex fectore is correct translation, Reeves’s 
version being arbitrary. — Ep. 
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purity. “Sambleu!” “par sambleu!” (far /e sang de Dieu), and similarly 
“ ventre-dieu !” “ventrebleu!” “cordieu!” “corbleu!” ‘“Sacré nom!” 
(7. ¢., de Dieu), “nom d’un petit bonhomme!” or “ bonhomme de bois!” in 
allusion to popular images of the Virgin and Child. “Sac a papier!” a 
Canadian as well as French attestation. Not clear in significance is a 
peculiar oath, of a sonorous and chirpy character, long in favor among the 
“Voyageurs des pays d’en haut: ” “ Tors’ mon 4me au bout d’un piquet,” 
“ Twist my soul round a fence rail.” 


THE ORIGIN OF CINDERELLA, — In “ Folk-Lore,’”’ December, 1893, Mr. 
Alfred Nutt offers, in a friendly manner, criticisms of opinions expressed 
by the writer in the course of a review of the recent book of Miss Cox, 
contained in No. xxi. of this Journal. It seems worth while to set forth, in 
rather a more definite manner, the conclusions which I should draw from 
the evidence as it now stands, after examining the hundreds of variants ab- 
stracted in the meritorious work named. From the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century, a series of romances (Roman de la Manekine, Emare, Gower, 
Chaucer, etc., see of. cit, xlvi.—lxvi.) deal with a theme which, disregarding 
variations, may be indicated as follows: I. (a.) A widowed king becomes 
enamored of his own daughter, and resolves to marry her. (d.) In order to 
escape this fate, she escapes in a boat, or is set adrift. II. (a.) She lands 
on a coast, where she is found by the king of the country, who marries her. 
(4.) During her husband’s absence, her jealous stepmother calumniates her ; 
she is a second time obliged to fly. III. She arrives in Rome, where in 
process of time she meets her father and husband, as pilgrims, and a recon- 
ciliation ensues. Now, turning to the tale of Straparola, I. 4 (1569), we 
perceive that this is the same story, which has, however, undergone literary 
variation, namely: in the second act (so to speak), the father is substituted 
for the stepmother as calumniator of the heroine, and the first and second 
portions of the tale thus brought into closer connection. In the section 
marked II. (@.) Straparola introduces a romantic feature, not found in the 
older romance: the heroine escapes hidden in a chest; this chest, being 
carried by sea to another country, is placed in the chamber of the king ; 
the maiden comes forth at intervals from her hiding-place, indicating her 
presence by leaving flowers, and in this manner is discovered. In spite of 
this innovation, the tale, as a whole, resembles the medizval romance more 
closely than our marchen. 

In the Pentamerone of Basile (1636) the marchen emerges (second day, 
sixth tale). The characteristic of this story is a romantic elaboration of the 
motive just remarked, namely: the forthshining of concealed beauty. Sec- 
tion II. (@.) concludes the tale, the rest being omitted: the heroine now 
escapes in the form of a bear, the transformation being effected by means 
of a magic pin, which may at any moment be taken from the mouth. The 
bear is found by a hunting king, who carries the creature to his own house ; 
beholding the girl in one of her intervals of human beauty, the king be- 
comes love-sick ; he is only cured by the attentions of the bear, who, in a 
kiss, drops the pin, and becomes a maiden. Essentially, this is the Peau 
d’ Ane of Perrault (1697), the Allerleirauh of Grimm. A little before 
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Straparola, the Frenchman Des Periers (1558) gives a tale of a girl named 
Peau d’Asne; the story, however, has no relation to that of Perrault. 
Whether the title allows the conclusion that the marchen was in popular 
circulation in the time of the earlier author appears to me very doubtful. 

Now as to Cinderella. The English tale is a literary translation from the 
Cendrillon of Perrault; the latter, in turn, may be his re-working of La 
Gatta Cerenentola of Basile. The Aschenputtel of Grimm, also, may pos- 
sibly depend (through the medium of oral circulation) on the tale of Basile. 
However the case may be considered to stand, in regard to the relation of 
the printed text of Cerenentola and the later variants, there can be little 
doubt that the Italian story exhibits the oldest type of the marchen. The 
theme of Cinderella is the appearance, through a mean outside, of con- 
cealed loveliness. I have showed that the same motive has been elabo- 
rated in Peau d’ Ane, although originally foreign to the source of that tale. 
Cerenentola does not depend on the history of the unnatural father, and is 
therefore not a branch of Peau d’ Ane, but an entirely independent and 
unconnected narrative. Judging by analogy, we might guess that the 
former tale arose in a manner similar to the latter; that is to say, that a 
complicated history was gradually shorn of some of its sections, while in 
exchange a single one of the situations was romantically elaborated ; this 
retrenchment on one hand, and expansion on the other, may have produced 
the mairchen. In confirmation of this guess, it may be pointed out that in 
Basile the narrative is more complicated than in the later variants: at the 
advice of a governess the heroine is made to destroy her cruel stepmother, 
by shutting on her head the lid of a chest; the governess, marrying the 
father, becomes in her turn the persecutor. In Perrault and Grimm, this 
obnoxious feature is eliminated. If the development of Cerenentola took 
place in the manner indicated, the person (or persons) who abridged and 
ornamented the supposititious earlier history produced the marchen. This 
supposed author was not Basile, who doubtless took his tale from recita- 
tion ; but the process may have taken place not very much before his time, 
since the incidents of the flight from the ball and of the dropping of the 
shoe appear to me modern rather than medieval in character. This person 
must have lived in a country among the most advanced in civilization and 
literature, probably in Italy or France. The marchen, once formed, becom- 
ing very popular, branched out into numerous subordinate types, as for 
instance by the introduction of a helpful animal, originally foreign to the 
tale. Its wide circulation caused the story to affect the older form of Peau 
d’ Ane; a great number of the variants in Miss Cox’s work are mixed 
forms, and this admixture has helped to give the erroneous idea of an origi- 
nal connection of Peau d’ Ane and Cinderella. I should regard the whole 
class of variants, called by Miss Cox “ Cap o’ Rushes,” as a series of such 
modern variations. 

This hypothetical view of the recent origin of Cinderella is strongly con- 
firmed by the comparative absence of non-European texts. Of the Asiatic 
and African tales given by Miss Cox, several, such as the Hindu story of 
Frere, the Japanese and Kaffir tales, are, in my opinion, entirely uncon- 
nected ; the remainder are either marchen in recent time introduced from 
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Europe, or else native stories into which have been incorporated particular 
traits of Cinderella. 

As to barbarous incidents, like the cannibalism attributed to the daughters 
in some of the variants, these are easily explained on the theory that the 
gold of the modern semi-literary marchen, falling, in half-civilized lands, 
into an older stratum of thought, becomes an amalgam. 

Such, it appears to me with present knowledge, is the proper path 
through this labyrinth, though I desire to be considered as speaking with 
the utmost caution. What I insist on is that there is no general formula 
applicable to the origin of folk-tales; each has its separate history. In 
maintaining that the marchen of Cinderella must be considered to have 
originated in modern Europe, I do not mean to deny that other marchen 
may possess, and can be proved to possess, an antiquity of thousands of 


years. 
W. W. Newell. 


PROPOSED EDITION OF THE WoRKS OF REINHOLD KOHLER. —In the 
last number of this Journal, Professor Gerber concluded his article on 
“Uncle Remus traced to the Old World” with a tribute to the labors of 
Reinhold Kohler, expressing regret that the one man who had especially 
embraced the vast field of folk-lore should have passed away without leav- 
ing a comprehensive work. A bibliography of this author’s contributions to 
periodical literature is contained in the “Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volks- 
kunde,” 1892, pp. 426-437 ; but in order to consult these publications, with 
assurance of finding the entire series, it is necessary to resort to the library 
at Weimar. In a letter from Vienna, Dr. Friedrich S. Krauss informs us 
that in a short time it will not be necessary for the student who wishes to 
use KOhler’s learning to take this journey, inasmuch as the sisters Kohler 
propose to bring out an edition of the works of their brother. The task of 
editorship is to be confided to Dr. Ludwig Frankel of Munich, whose 
ability is attested by his excellent critical edition of the works of Uhland, 
containing in the appendix a mass of bibliographical and folk-loristic infor- 
mation. A recent volume of Frankel’s, “Shakespeare und das Tagelied” 
(Hanover, 1893), may be the subject of future notice in this Journal. To 
the information mentioned, Dr. Krauss, speaking as an honorary member of 
The American Folk-Lore Society, adds the following interesting sugges- 
tions, which we are obliged to give in a translated form for which we must 
ourselves take the responsibility : — 

JewisH Fo._k-LirE IN AMERICA. — I am proud of the riches and compass 
of our Journal, as proving the progress of our science. But there is one 
thing which I miss, namely: information in regard to Jewish folk-life in 
America. European journals also offer a similar deficiency, but assuredly 
not for the same reason. In my own monthly publication, “ Am Ur-Quell,” 
I have done my best to promote the study of Jewish folk-lore ; but my suc- 
cess is far inferior to my expectations. Many of my informants, both Jews 
and Christians, will not hear of the subject; a reluctance which does not 
hinder me from doing what I can to foster research, and to raise up compe- 
tent specialists. Even now, at the eleventh hour, it is possible to note and 
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record for the purposes of science a folk-life which is in process of rapid de- 
cay — I mean that of Jews, especially German Jews. Five sixths of all the 
Jews of the world speak German; but in Russia and Poland survives a dis- 
tinct Jewish folk-life. In the main, this represents High-German Judaism 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, which has existed and continued 
to develop amid Slavic and Lithuanian environment, almost entirely inde- 
pendent of the influences of German culture. Under the pressure of the 
present tendencies of civilization, this folk-life is rapidly disappearing. 
During the last fifteen years, more than three hundred thousand Russian 
and Polish Jews have emigrated to the United States. In North America 
is now in course of accomplishment a development without precedent in 
Jewish history. During a thousand years, the German Jew, even in re- 
mote lands, has retained the German language and all that goes with it, 
and in spite of the most cruel enslavement has faithfully guarded German 
character and life; and now, in North America alone, he has cast it away, 
as in the spring of the year a crab discards his old armor, too narrow for 
his growth. To this change two causes have contributed: the Anti-Semitic 
movement in German countries, which has filled the Jews of the world 
with hate and indignation against all that is German, and the confessed 
preference of the Jews for the congenial, liberal, and truly exalted spirit of 
Anglo-American world-citizenship. The Yankee, to a certain degree, incor- 
porates the ideal of the average Jew. Two years ago, the rabbis and other 
official representatives of Judaism quietly convened in Philadelphia, — or in 
New York, I do not now remember which, — and resolved to do away with 
the German language in worship and instruction, introducing in its stead the 
English. Only two or three small communities obstinately held out for the 
German tongue. Although myself a German, body and soul, my feeling 
of German nationality is so far below zero that I am greatly pleased by 
the resolution of this Congress. I now mention the occurrence, only with 
the intent of calling the attention of my co-members of The American Folk- 
Lore Society to this investigation before it is too late. The next genera- 
tion of Jews will have become merged in Anglo-American folk-life, now in 
continual evolution. ‘ Merged” is perhaps too strong an expression ; it 
will have become assimilated to the Yankee, and cease to be more than a 
variant of Americanism. An enviable opportunity is offered to the student of 
folk-lore — the observation of the development of character from its cradle. 
This, to use the jargon of patriotism, is even a “national duty ;” for the 
growth cannot but be to the advantage of the English speech and race. 
Who can tell how many valuable personalities the Jewish folk, embodied in 
the English, may yet contribute to the history of civilization ? 

Up to the present time, only a few investigators have concerned them- 
selves with Jewish folk-lore. In this connection may be named the de- 
parted Isidore Loeb, Dr. Griinbaum of Munich, and especially Ignaz 
Bernstein in Warsaw. To these names, if indications do not mislead, 
others will be added. Above all, the palm belongs to Ignaz Bernstein, who, 
in 1888, published in Warsaw two important volumes containing Jewish 
proverbs, “ Jiidische Sprichworter, t. e. Evreyskija narodnyja poslovicy.” 

In the beginning of this very year, Mr. Bernstein, while in Vienna, did 
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me the honor of a visit, which offered the opportunity for extended conver- 
sation. While his first publication contained only 2,055 proverbs, he could 
now show me a new collection of more than 5,000, It is to be observed 
that he confines himself to the gathering of such Jewish-German proverbs 
and fashions of speech as present a characteristic stamp, distinguishing 
them from other German linguistic material. His collection therefore con- 
sists, so to speak, of peculiarities especially belonging to Russo-German 
Judaism. 

Mr. Bernstein is a banker and millionaire, who occupies himself with 
folk-lore. He is, however, no dilettante, but a laborious student of the 
literature of his subject. After the manner of investigators in folk-lore, I 
made inquiries, in order to satisfy my curiosity. He told me: “In the 
autumn of 1860, I visited my wife in Berlin, whither I had taken her to 
receive medical advice; the train by which I was to return left at ten 
o’clock. My wife entreated me to accompany her to the lecture of an 
author, Jiirgen Bona Meyer, the subject being ‘The Child in Proverbs.’ 
I replied that for business reasons I was under the necessity of returning 
the same evening, and that I had not the smallest interest in the subject. 
My wife presented me with two cards of admission, assuring me that the 
lecture would be over at half past nine, and that I should find a carriage in 
readiness to take me to the station. I yielded, at the risk of being bored 
for two hours. Bona Meyer, however, by the charm of her method of pre- 
sentation, and also by the interest I could not help feeling in her account, 
contrived to make so attractive a subject foreign to my knowledge that the 
time passed without my being aware. Once in the carriage, in the company 
of two gentlemen who devoted themselves to slumber, I composed myself 
in a corner and thought over what I had listened to. It occurred to me: 
‘I have heard this or that proverb; surely it went differently, but how?’ 
When I called it to mind, I wrote the variant in my note-book. By the 
time I had arrived in Warsaw my book contained twenty proverbs. I asked 
my friends if I had put them down rightly, and they gave me other exam- 
ples, which I also recorded. I now felt the necessity of consulting the 
literature of proverbs, to discover how my predecessors had gone to work. 
When I had ranged on the shelf beside my bed a dozen collections, I began 
to be proud of my library. Before very long, I found myself compelled to 
set up a little book-case, and later on obtained so many works that they 
could hardly be accommodated in a much larger one. To this I was forced 
to add two others, and when these also overflowed, I fitted up a chamber 
expressly for my books, which in the end came to occupy two large rooms. 
At present, my library contains more than 3,500 collections of proverbs, 
belonging to almost all peoples of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Nearly all 
European collectors are my personal acquaintances ; but I am vexed to say 
that the bibliography which I show to you does not include a single Ameri- 
can book. Unfortunately, I have no means of filling the gap, and thus am 
unable at present to publish the work, which without doubt will be service- 
able to many collectors of folk-lore.” 

In turning over the leaves of the substantial and delicately written 
manuscript, my pleasure was raised to transport by the excellence of an 
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undertaking which would have done honor to our American confrére, Mr. 
Pilling himself. Here, as in Pilling’s bibliographies, I found all necessary 
bibliographical indications, and often a well-founded opinion as to the 
merit or demerit of the collection, I promised Mr. Bernstein to request 
friends of folk-lore in America that they would lend their assistance, as 
soon and as thoroughly as might be, in the completion of the bibliography. 
Herewith I make my appeal to all fellow-students, and beg that reports or 
works may be sent to me, together with charges, to Vienna, in order to be 
forwarded to Mr. Bernstein. Whoever will lend his aid in promoting this 
work may reckon on my friendly recognition, as well as that of Mr. Bern- 
stein, as he will also make himself of service by his contributions to an 
important undertaking. The solidarity of students of the folk should be 
of avail in this case, if at all. 

When the work of Mr. Bernstein appears, I trust that it may be of value 
in forwarding and deepening our science. His labors can already show a 
success unusual even in the domain of folk-lore, a territory abundant in 
surprises. Twelve years ago a poor lad of eleven years came to Mr. Bern- 
stein in his office, and said: “ Sir, I have heard that you are collecting pro- 
verbs. I collect them too, but only Polish ones.” The boy showed his 
material. He had written down about 400 proverbs, many already printed, 
but in considerable measure new. Mr. Bernstein, pleased with the youth, 
gave him directions in regard to further activity. At a later time he found 
him a place in a counting-room, where the young man had sufficient leisure 
to continue his studies, to find correspondents in Polish districts, and to 
investigate the literature of the subject from the earliest times. Dr. Jean 
Karlowicz of Warsaw, editor of the folk-lore journal “ Wisla,” my esteemed 
friend and an honorary member of The American Folk-Lore Society, who 
combines sound sagacity with thorough learning, expressed himself with 
satisfaction and astonishment in regard to the performance of this young 
man. At the present moment, the collection of Samuel Adalberg, consisting 
of 50,000 proverbs, illustrated with all necessary folk-loristic, ethnological, 
and philological notes, is on the point of being published by the house of 
Mianowski in Warsaw. It will form a volume in style answering to the 
Annual Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology. Through the agency of Dr. 
Karlowicz, in combination with other Polish folk-lorists, Mr. Adalbert has 
been enabled to pursue a course of study at German universities; the last 
year he spent at the University of Berlin, and is now at that of Leipsic. 
This gigantic work is the first ripened fruit of the collection of Bernstein, 


but assuredly will not be the last. 
Friederich S. Krauss. 
VIENNA, Vii, 2, Neustiftgasse 12, February, 1894. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


MontTREAL BRANCH. — Fanuary 8, 1894. The second annual meeting 


_ took place on Monday evening, at the house of Mrs. Robert Reid, 57 


Union Avenue, the President, Professor D. P. Penhallow, occupying the 
chair. Officers were elected for the ensuing year. On the motion of 
Mr. White, a clause sanctioning the appointment of corresponding mem- 
bers was inserted in the constitution. The chairman then called upon 
Mr. Henry Mott to read his paper on “The Mistletoe: Its Significance 
in Folk-Lore.” After alluding to Shakespeare’s single reference to the 
plant as “the baleful mistletoe,” Mr. Mott went fully into its botany, 
showing that it was the best known example of a vegetable parasite, and 
comparing it with those “leafless groundlings,” the red dodder, the ugly 
brown broom-rapes, and that famous witch-weed, the flesh-colored tooth- 
wort. Having traced its evolution from a climbing ancestor, he described 
the mistletoe’s appearance, habits, and means of propagation, and gave 
some interesting details regarding its growth and chosen hosts, based on 
his own observation in England. He pointed out that, although it is 
almost universally associated in the popular mind with the oak-tree, it is 
most frequently found on crabs and apple trees, occasionally on willows, 
thorns, limes, and elms, but very seldom on oaks. This rarity of the oak 
mistletoe doubtless gave it its value in the eyes of the Druids. Dr. Dan- 
berry’s theory was, that mistletoe-bearing oaks were exterminated by the 
early Christians in order to repress paganism. Dr. Darey, of McGill 
University, bore emphatic testimony to the scarceness of oak mistletoe in 
his native home (Haute-Saéne). The connection of the mistletoe with 
Druidic rites rested mainly, in Mr. Mott’s judgment, on the authority of 
Pliny, from whose Natural History he gave some extracts dealing with 
Gallic ceremonies and confirming the view of the plant’s extreme rarity. 
Mr. Mott cited various continental as well as British authors as to the 
circumstances of the mistletoe’s generation, and reached the conclusion 
that it is always found on a standard tree, always on a lofty branch, and 
on the under side of the bough, hanging not unlike a bird-cage. After 
mention of the species of mistletoe found in the Levant, in Japan, and in 
America, Mr. Mott gave valuable data touching customs and superstitions 
connected with it, both in and out of England, in ancient and in modern 
times. He cited Vallancy and other writers as to its significance in Celtic 
mythology and among the Goths and Scandinavians, and gave an outline 
of the pathetic saga of Balder’s death. After some account of Christmas 
observances in the British Isles and among the English-speaking commu- 
nities of the New World, and the mistletoe’s share in them, Mr. Mott closed 
his learned and interesting paper by repeating some poems relative to the 
plant. The paper was illustrated by specimens of British and American 
mistletoe, and by an engraving showing the woods in which Mr. Mott had 
frequently gathered it in his younger days. The chairman, after thanking 
the essayist on behalf of the meeting, gave an account of the mistletoe 
(phoradendron) of the Southern States, and of the strange effects on the 
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oak-tree of a kindred parasite in Japan. The remainder of the evening 
was pleasantly spent in conversation. 


Boston BRancu.— December 15, 1893. The Branch met at the house of 
Mrs. David H. Coolidge, 114 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Dr. J. W. 
Fewkes presiding. After the record of the proceedings of the last meet- 
ing had been read and approved, the regular paper of the evening was 
presented by Mr. Heli Chatelain of New York, formerly of St. Paul de 
Loando, on “ African Superstition as the Causes of the Retardation of Afri- 
can Civilization.” The various secondary causes of this retardation were 
also briefly alluded to, but the former, especially the belief in witchcraft, 
were shown to be the primary and more powerful. At the close of a very 
interesting and able discourse, many questions on particular points were 
addressed to the speaker by various members, tending to elucidate the 
subject. Remarks were made by Dr. Fewkes and others concerning 
analogous cases among Indians, American Indians, and other primitive 
races. 

Fanuary 19, 1894. The Branch met at the rooms of the Camera Club, 
No. 50 Bromfield Street, at the invitation of Mr. Walter G. Chase. Pro- 
fessor Putnam, the President, presided. The President made a brief 
address of welcome to the society after his long absence on duties con- 
nected with the Exposition, after which the subject of the evening, “ The 
Street Venders and Criers of London,” was treated of in a discourse by 
Mr. Walter G. Chase, illustrated by a very elaborate series of lantern 
slides, interesting and unique incharacter. The various classes of itinerant 
venders were described, with occasional quotations from their “cries” and 
rhymes, some of them of considerable antiquity, and forming an interesting 
history of the ancient type of popular traffickers, hardly represented, if 
represented at all, in this country. 

February 16. The Branch met at the house of Miss Norcross, 9 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, the President in the chair. After the records of the 
last meeting had been read and approved, the regular subject of the even- 
ing (a description of the Quichua and Aymara Indians of ancient Peru) 
was entered upon in a very able and interesting paper by Mr. George A. 
Dorsey. A considerable collection of specimens illustrating the subject 
was submitted to the inspection of the members before and after the 
discussion, and the different articles exhibited and described one by one. 
The ancient pottery of the Peruvians, domestic implements and fabrics, 
were placed in comparison with modern specimens now in use. After the 
reading of the regular paper remarks were made still further elucidating 
the subject by Professor Putnam, who specially discussed the pottery, 
describing the mode of manufacture, chiefly by moulding, and noted the 
originality of designs, etc. Dr. Fewkes also spoke of some of the articles 
presented, and particularly discussed a stone vessel which had been vari- 
ously supposed to be a sacrificial vessel and a mortar for grinding corn. 

March 16. The meeting was held at the house of Mrs. W. B. Kehew, 
317 Beacon Street, the President in the chair. 

Professor Putnam, in a brief address, referred to the death of Mrs, 
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Hemenway, a leading member of the Branch, and Dr. Fewkes offered the 
following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : — 

Whereas, in the death of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, the study of American 
archeology has lost one whose constant enthusiasm and princely contribu- 
tions merit the gratitude of all students of the science: Resolved, that the 
Boston Branch of The American Folk-Lore Society, of which she was a 
member, recognizing the value of her work for science and desiring to 
record an expression of the appreciation of the fact, has resolved that in 
the death of Mrs. Hemenway the science of folk-lore has lost a most active 
and generous patron, and The American Folk-Lore Society has suffered 
a loss in the death of one of its most distinguished members, whose con- 
tinued interest and generosity merit the gratitude of all.” 

It was voted that the Secretary be instructed to present these resolutions 
at the next annual meeting of the Society. 

The stated subject of the meeting was then taken up, namely, the 
Shint6 religion of Japan, on which a paper was presented by Mr. Kishi- 
moto of Harvard University, himself educated in that faith. The topic 
proving of great general interest, and many questions being asked, it was 
decided that the discussion be continued at the next meeting. 


CAMBRIDGE Brancu. —Yanuary 10. The Branch met at the house of 
Mr. W. W. Newell, 175 Brattle Street. Professor G. L. Kittredge, of Har- 
vard University, related some New England witch stories, and requested 
that anything relating to this subject be carefully preserved, especially 
stories of the staking of witches’ bodies that they may not become vampires. 

Mr. Newell called attention to a map showing the distribution of the 
different Indian languages. 

February 6. The monthly meeting was held at the house of Professor 
N. S. Shaler, 25 Quincy Street. Professor C. R. Lanman, of Harvard 
University, spoke on Buddhist Birth Tales, showing that the tales, preva- 
lent in India during the sixth century, have been carried over Europe, 
Asia, and North Africa, and have appeared in many modern tongues with 
only the external features changed. 


New York — february 16. The meeting was held at the house 
of Mr. E. Francis Hyde, 522 Fifth Avenue, about one hundred members 
being present. Miss Isabel F. Hapgood read a paper on Russian Folk- 
Songs, this subject being especially appropriate in view of the December 
meeting, at which such songs were presented by native singers. The man- 
ner of the collection of these compositions, their character and varieties, 
and their stories, were explained and illustrated by translations. Prof. 
A. S. Isaacs read a Jewish folk-tale, translated from the Talmud. The 
Permanent Secretary of The American Folk-Lore Society, being present, 
took occasion to speak of the intended memoirs of the Society, and of the 
opportunity for collection in which many persons might take part. He 
alluded in particular to the songs of Southern negroes, holding that present 
knowledge indicated that their source might probably be found in native 
African music. Mr. Krehbiel concurred with this opinion, pointing out 
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the insufficient support of the opinion that American negro melodies were 
locally developed solely on the basis of songs of the whites. After the 
discussion the remainder of the evening was spent in a social manner. 


Foik-LorE Society aT Hampton, Va. — We have already had occasion 
to print a circular letter, in which the attention of the graduates of Hamp- 
ton has been called to the opportunity for the collection of negro folk-lore. 
The result of this impulse has been the establishment of a society, which 
holds regular meetings ; the folk-lore so collected appears monthly in the 
“Southern Workman,” In the next number of this Journal we shall 
endeavor to give some analysis of the material gathered. 


Fok-Lore Society 1n ITaLy. — The “ Societa delle Tradizioni Popolari” 
has been singularly successful in obtaining popular support. The first 
number of the monthly journal published by the Society contains a list of 
members numbering almost a thousand names. The Society proposes to 
publish a “ Biblioteca Nazionale ;” of this library two volumes have already 
appeared, namely: “Le tradizioni popolari di S. Stafano di Calcinaia” 
(price, five lire), by A. Gubernatis, founder and director of the Society, 
and “ Le vecchie danze popolari Italiane ancora in uso nel Bolognese,” by 
G. Ungarelli (five lire). Members obtain these publications at half price. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. — The publication 
of the Memoirs read before this Congress, held at Chicago, in August, 
1893, has been undertaken by the Sculte Publishing Company, 334 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. The volume, which will be illustrated, will contain 
about forty papers on Physical Anthropology, Archzology, Ethnology, Folk- 
Lore, Religions, and Linguistics. Among the American contributors are 
Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, President of the Congress; Dr. Franz Boas, Prof. 
Otis T. Mason, Mr. Stewart Culin, Mr. F. H. Cushing, Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher, Prof. J. Comfort Fillmore, Prof. W. H. Holmes, Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
Dr. Washington Matthews, Mr. Horatio Hale, Prof. M. Jastrow, Jr., Mrs. 
Sarah Y. Stevenson, Mrs. Mathilda C. Stevenson, Mr. H. C. Mercer, Mr. 
G. H. Perkins, and others. The volume will be edited by Mr. C, Stani- 
land Wake. ‘The price, to advance subscribers, will be five dollars. 


In MemortaM. Mary Hemenway.— What an American woman may 
accomplish for the community in which she lives has been splendidly 
illustrated by the career of Mrs. Hemenway. Other women, of equal or 
superior fortune, might, if they chose, rival her in the magnificence of 
donation ; but only a singularly wise and noble-minded zeal could have 
used this beneficence in such a manner as to promote philanthropy, educa- 
tion, and science. Undertaking after undertaking, carried on by her aid, 
and by that of a few like-minded benefactors, has been so successfully con- 
ducted, that what was at first a private experiment has made the basis of a 
new system of municipal instruction. Not content with the expenditure 
of her entire income, she left such provision that after her departure the 
same supply should continue to promote the interests she had fostered ; in 
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consequence, the archzological enterprise with which her name is con- 
nected will not be interrupted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY to the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1887-88, by Joun J. W. Powe tt, 
Director. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1892. Pp. xlvi, 
617. 

ETHNOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE PoINT BARROW EXPEDITION. By JOHN 
Murpocu. Pp. 19-446. 

THE MeEpICINE-MEN OF THE APACHE. By JoHN G. Bourke. Pp. 451- 
603. 


The Point Barrow Expedition occupied a station in Alaska from Sep- 
tember, 1881, to August, 1883; the work of Mr. Murdoch gives accounts 
of collections and observations, with a view of including all that is known 
concerning the ethnography of this people, physical and moral character- 
istics, culture, dress, utensils, ornament, methods of labor, etc. The dis- 
cussion is especially of archzological importance, and so far outside of our 
own sphere ; as respects folk-lore, the completeness of treatment is pre- 
vented by want of knowledge of the language, involving separation from 
racial life, and consequent absence of a medium of communication, sym- 
pathy, and illumination. From this point of view the contribution forcibly 
shows the necessity of the knowledge of mythology and folk-lore, when 
intellectual qualities, religion, ethics, and social structure are in question. 
Thus we are offered most interesting illustrations of ceremonial masks and 
gorgets (pp. 365-371) ; the latter, especially, are obviously mythological in 
design ; beneath the waters appears a central gigantic figure, standing on a 
whale, and also grasping in each hand a smaller whale. Beyond a doubt, 
if obtained in full, the myth represented would be found to be explanatory 
of the dance, a necessary key to the meaning of the rite, and an interpre- 
tation of archxological objects otherwise incomprehensible. The author 
regrets his inability to obtain satisfactory information regarding Eskimo 
religion, but is inclined to think that it essentially consists in “a belief in 
a multitude of supernatural beings, who are to be exorcised or propitiated 
by various observances, especially by the performances of certain specially 
gifted people, who are something of the nature of wizards.” Remarks of 
this nature, though very common with explorers, are little else than formule 
which are in effect euphemisms for our ignorance. In saying this, we by 
no means wish to depreciate the archzological value of this work, but only 
to insist on the primary importance of linguistic and mythological material 
as a sine gua non in order to the comprehension of “ primitive ” life and 
thought. 

The treatise of Captain Bourke is a discussion of comparative ceremo- 
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niology, starting out from the sacred customs of the Apache, previously 

undescribed, and in its references covering a vast field of religious usage. 

No work could be offered to a youthful student more certain to interest 4 
him in this fascinating branch of hierology. On every page he makes clear ia 
the mistake of students who imagine that they are capable to discuss gen- 
eral questions of the religious archzology and ritual of Greece, Egypt, or 
Hindostan without some preliminary attention to recent researches in abo- 19 
riginal American custom and folk-lore. As an illustration may be cited the 
writer’s mention of the hermit-like procedure of Apache aspirants to the 
sacred office. 

“It is necessary to convince his friends that he ‘has the gift,’ as one of 
my informants expressed it ; that is, he must show that he is a dreamer of 
dreams, given to long fasts and vigils, able to interpret omens in a satisfac- 
tory manner, and do other things of that general nature to demonstrate 
the possession of an intense spirituality. Then he will begin to withdraw, 
at least temporarily, from the society of his fellows and devote himself to 
long absences, especially by night, in the “ high places ” which were inter- 
dicted to the Israelites. Such sacred fanes, perched in dangerous and 
hidden retreats, can be, or until lately could be, found in many parts of our 
remote western territory. In my own experiences I have found them not 
only in the country of the Apache, but two thirds of the way up the verti- 
cal face of the dizzy precipice of Taaiyalana, close to Zufi, where there is i] 
a shrine much resorted to by the young men who seek to divine the result i 
of a contemplated enterprise by shooting arrows into a long cleft in the 
smooth surface of the sandstone ; I have seen them in the Wolf Mountains, 
Montana ; in the Big Horn range, Wyoming ; on the lofty sides of Cloud 
Peak, and elsewhere. Major W. S. Stanton, Corps of Engineers, United | 
States Army, ascended the Cloud Peak twice, and reaching the summit on ) 
the second attempt, he found that beyond the position first attained and | 
seeming then to be the limit of possible ascent, some wandering Indian q 
had climbed and made his ‘ medicine’ (pp. 452, 453).” | 


We must content ourselves with brief indications as to information con- 
tained in the paper. The Apache, like other tribes of the plains, possess 
the right of sanctuary, any fugitive who takes shelter in the medicine lodge 
or council lodge being secure from molestation. Captain Bourke could find 
no observance of lucky and unlucky days. When the tribe is on the war- i 
path, after dark, the medicine-men will sit by the fire and converse with the 
spirits, predicting the results of the campaign. The name of an American | 
Indian is a sacred thing, and the exchange of names a token of courtesy and 
friendship (exactly parallel to medieval European custom). The noise 
made about the bed of the sick is compared by the author to the primitive 
purpose of church-bells, namely, to drive away spirits. All medicine-men, | 
and many others, claim the power of visiting at will the “house of spirits,” j 
or home of the departed. The making of sand altars near the couch of 
a dying man is likened by the Indians themselves to extreme unction. The 
Apache “ bull-roarer,” or rhombus whirled round the head to produce rain, 
is symbolic in ornamentation, the wind and lightning being denoted. The 
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sign of the cross (an emblem connected with the cardinal points) is em- 
ployed on the moccasins to prevent the wearer from getting on a wrong 
trail. ‘The writer discusses at length the use of “ hoddentin,” or corn pol- 
len, eaten as a medicine, cast every morning as an offering to the dawn, 
as also to the rising sun and moon, and sometimes to the Great Bear, used 
to confirm solemn compacts, and indeed universal in ceremonial. The 
subject is comparatively considered, with the conclusion that such use of 
powders is an example of the sacred survival of prehistoric foods. The 
“izze-cloth ” or medicine cord is also the subject of a chapter, with com- 
parisons of the employment of knotted cords in the superstitious customs of 
many ages and countries. The work is ornamented with beautiful colored 


illustrations of Apache paraphernalia. 


Copic—E MAYA DENOMINADO CoRTESIANO, que se conserva en el Museo 
Arquedlogico Nacional (Madrid). Reproduccion fotocromolitografica 
ordenada en la misma forma que el original, hecha y publicada bajo 
la direccion de D. Juan de Dios de la Rada y Delgado y D. Jeré- 
nimo Lépez de Ayala y del Hierro, Vizconde de Palazuelos. Madrid, 
1892. 

As is well known to Mexicanists, the originals of two of the Maya 
codices are in the Museo Arqueoldgico Nacional of Madrid, and have been 
known since their rediscovery as the Codex Troano and Codex Cortesianus. 
The former has been reproduced in color in a satisfactory way by Brasseur 
de Bourbourg, but up to last year specialists needed a good colored copy 
of the Cortesianus in their studies. In commemoration of the Fourth 
Centennial of the discovery of America, and as one of the lasting fruits of 
the extraordinary exposition in Madrid, known as the Historico-Americana 
Exposicion, the Codex Cortesianus has been republished in exact fac- 
simile. 

The editors of the above mentioned work claim none too much when 
they say that it is now published for the first time in the same colors and 
with the same form as the original. In adopting the original form the 
editors have facilitated the use of the document by specialists and have 
indicated the manner in which the Maya codices should be published. 
For convenience of study if for no other reason, the example thus set 
should be followed in subsequent editions of the Codex Dresdensis, and 
the Codex Paresianus. The editors of the Cortesianus promise in a leaf- 
let which accompanies the reproduction a similar convenient fac-simile of 
the Codex Troano, 

The publication of the Codex Cortesianus is one of the most important 
contributions to the study of Maya mythology and ritual which has ap- 
peared in the Columbian year, ranking in importance in the study of abo- 
riginal American literature with Seler’s “ Mexikanischen Bilderhandschrift 
Alexander von Humboldts,” and the “ Antigiiedades Mexicanas ” published 
by the Columbian Commission of Mexico. To my mind these three works 
are the most important additions to the study of Central American his- 
tory and mythology which have been made for several years. 


W.W.N. 
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It is to be regretted that the pages in the reproduction are not num- 
bered to assist in references, but this is not a failure of great importance. 
Wisely, I think, the editors limited the text to a single page, although a 
short account of the little which is known of the history of the original 
would not have been out of place. 

No student of Maya mythology and ceremonials can have any excuse 
for neglecting this codex, now that he can study such a convenient and 
beautiful copy. It is to be hoped that it will find a place, at least in the 
libraries of those cities of America where the fascinating study of Yucatan 
folk-lore is cultivated. The reproduction can be obtained for the low price 
of twenty dollars from the Libraria du Suarez, Preciados 48, Madrid, Spain. 
Institutions and public libraries are offered a reduction. The edition is 
limited to five hundred copies. 

Walter Fewkes. 


CANZONI PoPoLARE ToscaNE, raccolte da JANET Ross, 2. d. Pp. 19, 
4to. 


This collection of ten popular songs of Tuscany is privately printed by 
Mrs. Janet Ross, daughter of the late Lady Duff-Gordon, and already 
known as the accomplished author of “The Land of Manfred.” The 
songs are all genuine, having been picked up among the peasants in the 
vineyards and in the streets of Florence on summer nights. In noting 
down the airs, Mrs. Ross was aided by Mrs, Tom Taylor, and by Mr. Tay- 
lor, who supplied the words of two of the songs. The music and words are 
clearly printed and form an interesting private contribution to folk-lore. 

HT. Carrington Bolton. 


Notes on “ Publications Received” will be included in No. xxv. ; re- 
views of several important works must also be deferred to the same 
number, which will be ready in May. 


JOURNALS. 


1. The American Anthropologist. (Washington.) Vol. VI. No. 4, October, 
1893. The Navajo. A. M. STEPHEN. — A-wa’-to-bi: An Archzological Verifi- 
cation of a Tusayan Legend. J. WALTER FEWKES.— Pifion Gathering among 
the Panamint Indians. B. N. DutcHeR.— The World’s Fair Congress of An- 
thropology. W. H. Hotmes.— Anthropology of the Madison Meeting. W. J. 
McGee. — Quarterly Bibliography of Anthropologic Literature. Notes and News. 
How Indian Songs are borrowed. Vol. VII. No. 1, January, 1894. The Remains 
of Don Francisco Pizarro. W.J. McGEE.— Songs of the Modoc Indians. A.S. 
GATSCHET. — On Certain Personages who appear in a Tusayan Ceremony. 
J. WALTER FewKEs. — Era of the Formation of the Historic League of the 
Iroquois. J. N. B. Hewitt.— Words expressive of Cries and Noises in the 
Kootenay Language. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. — Bibliography of Anthropologic 
Literature. 
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2. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. (Good Hope, III.) 
Vol. XV. No. 5, September, 1893. Commemorative Columns and Ancestor Wor- 
ship. S. D. PEET.— Totem Posts at the World’s Fair. JAMES DEANs.— The 
name Susquehanna: its Origin and Significance. W. W. TOOKER. — Notes on 
the Kootenay Indians. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN.— No. 6, November. Personal 
Divinities and Culture Heroes of the Uncivilized Races. S. D. PEET. 

3. The Century Magazine. (New York.) November, 1893. Tramping with 
Tramps. The American Tramp considered geographically. J. FLYNT. — Janu- 
ary, 1894. Indian Songs. Personal Studies of Indian Life. ALICE C. 
FLETCHER. 

4. Dialect Notes. (Boston.) Part VI. 1893. The Language used to Domes- 
tic Animals. W.H. Carrutu.— Haf and Hef. C. H. GRANDGENT. — List of 
Verbs from Western Connecticut. E. H. Baspitt.— Loss of R in English 
through Dissimilation. G. HEmMpL. — Squint and Squinny. G. HEMPL. — What 
is a Dialect? E. S. SHELDoN.— The Annual Meeting of the Society. — List of 
Members for 1892. 

5. The Folk-Lorist. (Chicago.) Vol. I. No. 4, October, 1893. The Red Bird 
(poem). W. MALONE. — Totem-Post Stories. J. DEANS. — Malagasy Folk-Lore. 
W. WILLIAMSON. — Dahomey Superstitions. — Japanese Folk-Lore at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. E. W. CLEMENTS. — Charms, Amulets, and Fetiches at 
the World’s Fair. — Third International Folk-Lore Congress. — Book Review. — 
Penobscot Ideas of the Origin of Maize. H. M. WHEELER. — Miscellany. — Reso- 
lutions of Respect to Lieutenant Fletcher S. Bassett. 

6. Music. (Chicago.) Vol. V. No.1, November, 1893.-—- The Zufii Music and 
its Proper Representation. J. C. FILLMORE. 

7. The Music Review. (Chicago.) August, 1893. Scale and Natural Har- 
monies of Indian Songs. J.C. FILLMORE. September. Folk Music in America. 
H. E. KREHBIEL. 

8. Southern Workman and Hampton School Record. (Hampton, Va.) 
Vol. XXII. No. 12, December, 1894. Folk-Lore and Ethnology (Circular Letter 
addressed to Hampton Graduates.) Miss A. M. Bacon.—Into the Heart of 
Africa. W.H. SHEPPARD. 

g. The Archzologist. (Waterloo, Ind.) Vol. I. No. 12, December, 1893. 
“The Giant Cloud-swallower,” a Zufii tale of the Cafion de Chelly. F. H. 
CUSHING. 

1o. Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. (London.) Vol. XXIII. No. 1, August, 1893. Notes on some Islands of 
the New Hebrides. B. T. SoMERVILLE. — Greek Folk-lore: On the Breaking of 
Vessels as a Funeral Rite in Modern Greece. Translated from Greek of N. G. 
Potitis by L. Dyer. —The Cave Paintings of Australia, their Authorship and 
Significance. J. MATHEW.— Anthropological Miscellanea. Some Notes on Na- 
tive West African Customs. On some Matabele Customs; Marriages; Burials. 
Note on the Jacoons. No.2, November. Damma Island and its Natives. P.W. 
BassETT SMITH.—On the Tasmanians as Representatives of Palxolithic Man. 
E. B. TyLor.— The Natives of Borneo. C. Hose.— Anthropological Miscel- 
lanea. Native Inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. Opium in Persia. 

11. Polk-Lore. (London.) Vol. 1V. No. 3, September, 1893. Cinderella in 
Britain. J. Jacops.— Balochi Tales, III. M. L. Dames. — The Cow Mass. 
E. Peacock. — First-footing in Edinburgh. G. Hastie. — First-footing in Aber- 
deenshire. J. E. Ckompre.— The Glass Mountain. A Note on Folk-Lore Glean- 
ings from County Leitrim. M. PEacocK.—Székely Tales, I. Translated by 
P. Gaye. — The Chicago Folk-Lore Congress of 1893. J. ABERCROMBY.—A 
Batch of Irish Folk-Lore. A.C. HADDON.— Celtic Myth and Saga. Report of 
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Research during the Years 1892 and 1893. A. Nutt. — Review. Correspond- 
ence. Lenten Custom in the South of Italy. — Key Magic. ‘“ The Sin-Eater.” — 
Notes and News. — Miscellanea. Folk-Lore Items from North Indian Notes and 
Queries. The Sin Eater. The Flitting Gnomes; The Monaciello of Naples. 
Dwarfs in the East. Dwarfs in the West. May-Day at Watford, Herts. — Folk- 
Lore Bibliography. No. 4, December. Cinderella and the Diffusion of Tales. 
A. LANG.— Some Recent Utterances of Mr. Newell and Mr. Jacobs. A Criti- 
cism. A. Nutt.— Pin-Wells and Rag-Bushes. E. S. HARTLAND. — The Edin- 
burgh Dinnshenchas. Edited, translated, and annotated by WHITLEY STOKES. 
— The Sanctuary of Mourie. Miss G. M. GoppEN.— Melanesian Folk-Tales. 
R. H. CopRINGTON. — Folk-Lore in Wills. L. L. Duncan. — Balochi Tales, IV. 
M. L. DAMEs. — Notes and News. Folk-Lore Society. Proceedings at Evening 
Meetings. Folk-Lore Miscellanea. Folk-Lore Items from North Indian Notes 
and Queries. Smelling in Token of Affection. Folk-Lore Bibliography. 

12. Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology. (London.) Vol. 
XV. No. 8, 1893. The Book of the Dead. (Continued in Vol. XVI. No.1.) P.LE 
P. RENoUF. — The Gods Ahar and Seb. P. LE P. RENouF. —A Peculiarly Sacred 
Posture avoided in Ancestor Worship. C. M. CoBERN. 

13. Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology. (London.) Vol. 
IX. No. 2, 1893. The Myth of Osiris Unnefer. P. LE P. RENOUF. 

14. L’Anthropologie. (Paris.) Vol. IV. No. 4, July, August, 1893. Les Agri 
(Paj-Pi-Bri). M. DELAFOSSE. 

15. Journal Asiatique. (Paris.) Vol. II. No. 1, 1893. Rapport Annuel. 
J. DARMESTETER. 

16. Revue Celtique. (Paris). Vol. XIV. No. 3, July, 1893. Two Tales 
about Finn. K. Mryer.— The Fragment of the Tain Bé Cucailnge in MS. 
Egerton 93. M. NertLau.— Mélanges. La vision de MacConglinne et l"hymne 
de Callimaque a Démétér. No. 4, October. Les Celtes en Espagne. H. D’AR 
BOIS DE JUBAINVILLE. 

17. Revue de l'Histoire des Religions. (Paris.) Vol. XXVIII. No.1, July- 
August, 1893. De l'état actuel des études sur la Mythologie germanique. (Con- 
tinued in No. 2.) M. L. KNApPERT, translated by J. REVILLE.— Une féte reli- 
gieuse annamite au village de Phu-Dong (Tonkin). G. DUMOUTIER. 

18. Revue des Traditions Populaires. (Paris.) Vol. VIiI. No. 7, July, 
1893. Littérature orale des Estoniens. (Bibliography in especial of the works of 
F. R. Kreutzwald, continued in No. 10.) A. Dipo.— Traditions Légendes et 
superstitions du pays de Dol. (Continued in No. 12) S. DuyNEs. — Nos. 8-9, 
August-September. Folk-lore annamite. Le Mariage. G. DUMOUTIER. — Notes 
sur la mythologie des Latabiens. H. W. DE VissukKUOK. — Noms, formes et gestes 
des lutins. VIII. F.M. Luzet.— No. 10, October. Jeux et Fétes des Saisons. 
J. pe LAPorTERIE. — Le feu. II. Le symbolisme du soleil et du feu (in blazons of 
old English families). H.G.M. MuRrrAy-AyNSLEY. No. 11, November. Jeux 
et Fétes des Saisons. III. Le jeudi vert en Alsace-Lorraine et en Allemagne. 
A. DE LAZARQUE. — Rites et usages funéraires. XIV. Cétes-du-Nord. L. Bon- 
NEMERE. — No.12, December. Sur |’état présent de l’exploration traditioniste en 
France. (With a Map.) P. SfBILLor. 

19. Mélusine. (Paris.) Vol. VI. No. 10, July-August, 1893. La Fille qui 
fait la morte pour son honneur garder. NiGRA, Loguin, and DoncIEuXx. — La 
DonciEux. — La Mensuration du leon. PERDRIZET and Garpoz.— La Fascina- 
tion. (Continued.) J. TucHMANN.— (Continued in No. 11.) Le Petit Chaperon 
Rouge. E. RoLLAND.— No. 11, September-October. La Pernette. G. DOon- 
CIEUX. — Les Objets égarés. H.G. Les serments et les jurons. XIV. H.G. 

20. La Tradition. (Paris.) Vol. VII. No. 5, May, 1893. Le lavement des 
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pieds. J. KARLow1cz.—A propos du Petit Chaperon Rouge. S. PRato.— 
Le Folklore de Constantinople. (Continued in Nos. 6,10.) J. NICOLAipEs. — 
Nos. 6-8, June-August. Folklore des Arabes de l’Algérie. II. (Continued in 
No.9.) H. CARNoy.— Les Fétes de Paques. (Continued in No.9.) H. Car- 
noy. — Nos. 9-40, September-November. Literature populaire de Chios. S. Tsa- 
PELLAS.—Eléments de Traditionisme. IX. La Magie. T. DAvipson.~— 
Priéres populaires. V. F. OrtToLI.— Les dictons de l'année. A. HARou. 

21. Bulletin de Folk-Lore. (London, D. Nutt.) Vol. II. No. 2, April- 
June, 1893. Etres merveilleus. I. Les trésors et la chévre d’or. A. HARov.— 
Usages de culte. II. Les saints maltraités. E. MonsEurR.— Contes. VI. 
E. M.—Contes. V. E. PoLain. — Références. S. PRaTO. — Contes. H. WEry 
and others. —Croyances et Usages. II. L’enfance. E. PoLain.— Revue des 
Livres. — Chronique. 

22. Wallonia. (Liége.) Vol. I. No. 8, August, 1893. Un livre de Magie. 
Fr. RENKIN. — Le Jour des Rois. IV. Chanson de quéte. (Continued in No. 
11.) H.Simon.— No.9, September. Astronomie populaire. I. Ce qu’on voit 
dans la Lune. O: Co_tson.— No. 10, October. Contes Merveilleux. IV. F. 
YSERENTANT. — Béotiana. No. 11, November. Vieux airs de danse. H. Simon. 
— Contes facétieux. III. H. Srmon.— Chansons avec les airs notés. H. S1- 
MON. — Notes et enquétes. 

23. Rivista delle Tradizioni Popolari Italiane. (Rome. Organ of Societd 
Nazionale per le Tradizioni Popolari Italiane. Edited by ANGELO DE GUBER- 
NATIS. Monthly. 2o lire.) Vol. I. No. 1, December, 1893. La tradizione popo- 
lare italiana. A. DE GUBERNATIS.— Due leggende etrusche. C. G. LELAND. — 
Leggende classiche e superstizioni dei castelli Romani. R. Lister. — Leggende. 
Novelliene. Canti popolari.— Preghiere. Credenze e superstizioni popolari. 
Usanze. Miscellanea. Questionario. Bibliografia. [Articles too numerous to 
be here separately indexed. ] 

24. Archivio per lo Studio delle Tradizioni Popolari. (Turin and Paler- 
mo.) Vol. XII. No. 3, July-September, 1893. De’ guiochi popolari e fanciu- 
leschi in Bologna. G. UNGARELLI. (Continued in No. 4.) Il Fuoco. G. 
FERRARO. La Befana in Italia. G. Pirre. — Leggende Siciliani sul Diavolo. 
M. pI MARTINO.— La “ Fattura” in un procedimente penale in Palermo. Le 
Dodici Parole dellA Verita. F. VALLA.— Contes populaires tonkinois. G. Du- 
MOUTIER. — Le Dodici Parole della Verita. Saggio critico. St. PRATO. — (Con- 
tinued in No. 4.) No. 4, October-December. L’Altalena sarda ed il ballo: La 
Monferrina. G. FERRARO. — Usi, Credenze, Superstizioni sarde di Nuoro: La 
festa di S. Giovanni. F. VALLA.— Usi e costumi della Valle di Pragelato. F. 
SEvEs.— Le Dodici Parole della Verita in Calabria. G. BRINATI.— Supersti- 
tions russes. II carro nelle tradizioni popolari. G. FERRARO. — Aneddoti e 
Spigolature folk-loriche. G. GIOVANNI.— Miscellanea Revista Bibliografica. 
Bulletino bibliografico. — Recenti pubblicazioni. Sommario dei Giovnali. Notizie 
varie. 

25. Das Ausland. (Stuttgart.) No. 26, 1893. Ueber Mythologie und Kultus 
von Hawaii. (Continued in Nos. 27-34.) TT. ACHELIS. — No. 35, Der Voélker- 
geist in den geographischen Namen. J. J. EGii.— Ethnologische Studie iiber 
Name und Nawengeburg. (Continued in Nos. 36-38.) K. FRreEpRIcHS. — No. 
36. Afrikanische Nachrichten. (Continued in Nos. 37-39.) B. Forster.— No. 
39. Ethnologisches in der Edda. J. Ropinson. — Ethnographische Parallelen. 
(Continued in Nos. 40-43.) H. HENKENIUS.— No. 43. Forschungen iiber das 
deutsche Wohnhaus. (Continued in Nos. 46, 47.) G. BANCALARI.— No. 46. 
Die Bungianen. F. BLUMENTRITT. — No. 47. Aus dem Leben der Europaér in 
Gronland. (Continued in Nos. 48, 49.) S. Rink.—No. 51. Volkswirtschaft- 
liche Zustande in Bihar. (Continued in No. 52.) G. T. REIEHELT. 
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26. Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie. (Leyden.) Vol. VI. No. 3. 
Sinhaleisische Mashen. A. GRUNWEDEL.— Ueber den Glauben vom Jenseits 
und den Todtencultus der Tscheremissen. S. K. KuSNEKow. — Coyote versus 
Long-tailed Bear. ZeELIA NUTTALL. — Nose 4 and 5. The Secular and Ceremo- 
nial dances of Torres Straits. A.C. HADDEN. —Allerlei Spielzeug. W. JoEst. 
(Continued in No. 6.) 

27. Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. (Géttingen.) No. 10, May 15, 1893. 
REGNAUD, Le Rig-Veda et les Origines de la Mythologie indo-européenne. Re- 
view by PIscHEL.— No. 13, June 20. MEYER, Germanische Mythologie. Re- 
view by HEUSLER.—No. 19, September 15. BAsTIAN, Wie das Volk denkt. 
Reviewed by BAUMANN. — NACHRICHTEN von der Kgl. Ges. der Wis. No.9, 
June 7. Indra und Namuci. H. OLDENBERG.— No. 11. Die Ehe bei den Ara- 
bern. J. WELLHAUSEN. 

28. Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde. (Berlin.) Vol. III. No. 4, 
1893. Beitrage zur deutschen Volkskunde aus dlteren Quellen. F. Vocr.— Das 
Saterland. Ein Beitrag zur deutschen Volkskunde. (Concluded.) T. S1EBs.— 
Villotte friulane. (Concluded.) E. ScHATzMAyR.— Scherzhaft gebildete und 
angewendete Eigennamen im Niederlandischen. A. GitTE&E.— Der Geruch von 
Standpunkte der Volkskunde. M. HOFLER.— Kleine Mittheilungen, Noch ein- 
mal die gefesselten Gélter bei den Indo germaen. Die falsche Brant in Niederés- 
terreich. Des Schneiderleins Gliick. Das Marchen von der Kénigstochter die 
nicht lachen kounte. Zu Gluckshafen und Wettlauf. Uber das Wendische 
Sprachgebiet. Nochmals das Marchen von den sieben Grafen. Biicheranzeigen. 

29. Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte. (Berlin.) Vol. 
XVIII. No. 1, 1893. Der Vergessenheitstrank in der Niebelungensage. O. L. 
JIRICZEK. 

30. Ethnologische Mittheilungen aus Ungarn. (Budapest.) Vol. III. Nos. 
3-4, 1893. Ueber die heidnische Religion der Wogulen. B. MunkAcsy. — 
Kénig Mathias und Peter Geréb. Ein bulgarisches Guslarenlied aus Bosnien. 
F. S. Krauss. — Nachlese zu dem kosmogonischen Spuren in der Magyarischen 
Volksiiberlieferung. L. KALMANY.—Ein Heldensage der Siid-Octjaken. K. 
Papal. — Marchen der Siebenbiirger Armenier. K. SzonGcott. — Estnische 
Volksmarchen. H.JAUNSEN. — Sammen ungarischer Volksweisen. B. SZTANKO. 
— Deutsche Kinderreime aus der Gegend von Kérméczbdnya. G. VERSENYI.— 
Aus dem Dobsinaer. Volksglauben. — Splitter und Spane.— Anzeigén. — Zur 
Zigeunerkunde. 

31. Nyare Bidrag till Kannedom om de Svenska Landsmalen och 
Svenskt Folklif. (Stockholm.) No. 47, 1893. Folkminnen. (Continued.) 
H. and E.— No. 48. Om polskemelodiernas harkomst. A. LINDGREN. — No. 
50. Sverges sista haxprocess. E. FRIEs. 

32. The Indian Antiquary. (Bombay.) Vol. XXI. No. 264, June, 1893. 
Folk-lore in Burma. III. TAw SHin-Ko.— Wishing Stones in Burma. R. C. 
TempLe. — No. 265, July. Ordeal in Modern Indian Life. R. C. TEMPLE. — 
No. 266, August. Folk-lore in Western India. XVIII. D. H. Mapia.— No. 
267, September. Folk-lore in Salsettee XVI. G. F. D’PENHA.—No. 278, 
October. 

33. Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. Vol. III. No. 1. 
On some Ceremonies for Producing Rain. S. CHANDRA MiTRA.— The Persian 
MA4rnAmeh; or, The Book for taking Omens from Snakes. J. JAMSHEDJI Mopt. 
— Indian Folk-Beliefs about the Tiger. S. CHANDRA MiTRA.— An Interesting 
Vedic Ceremony. 
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MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY, 1893. 


(ADDITIONAL LIST.) 


J. Hunsly McCarthy, London England. 
Perry B. Pierce, Washington, D.C. 

F. Sessions, Gloucester, England. 

A. K. Wright, London, England. 


N. B. The name of Mr. Pierce should have also been included in the list of members 
for 1892. 
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